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Western Canada - - - - - - Calgary, Alberta - - - - - Aug. 8-10 ~ 
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Kentucky-Tennessee - - - - - Bowling Green, Kentucky- - - Oct. 7-9 a 
California-Nevada- - - - - - Sacramento, California - - - Oct. 8-10 - 
Florida - - - - - - = = = St. Augustine - - - - - - Oct. 10-12 - 
New Jersey- - - - - - - - Asbury Park- - - - - - - Oct. 10-12 : 
Texas-Oklahoma - - - - - - Fort Worth, Texas- - - - - Oct. 10-12 ~ 
Missouri - Kansas - Arkansas - - - Wichita, Kansas - - - - - Oct. 10-13 
Louisiana-Mississippi - New Orleans, Louisiana - - - Oct. 14-16 - 
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The Democracy of Kiwanis 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE TO THE 
INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


By A. COPELAND CALLEN 


N asking the question, “What or who is Kiwanis Inter- 
national?” I am not trying to use it merely as an excuse 
to reassure you that your President is not Kiwanis 
International, nor is the Board of Trustees. Neither do 

I wish to utilize it as an opportunity to amplify on such an 
answer as, “You are Kiwanis International,” broadly true 
as that generalization is. I do want to ask that question, 
however, and to answer it by quoting from the Constitution 
of Kiwanis International: 

“Article IV, Section 1. Kiwanis International shall con- 
sist of Kiwanis clubs which have been accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and chartered in the manner provided 
in the By-Laws, and which continue to comply with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws as adopted or amended.” 

For my purpose those first seven words—‘Kiwanis In- 
ternational shall consist of Kiwanis clubs”—are the words 
on which I would focus your attention. 

Kiwanis was born in 1915 as a single club. It succeeded 
as a single club, and as a consequence of that success the 
idea spread and additional clubs were chartered until there 
were perhaps a score or more. Then, and not until then, 
on the basis of need and not of prearrangement, did these 
clubs unite into a sort of centralized organization, rather 
loosely knit but sufficient for the conditions then existing 
when Kiwanis was largely a fellowship club coupled with 
a “We Trade” idea. It is significant that the name of this 
new organization, formed in 1916, was simply “The Ki- 
wanis Club.” 

At this meeting in Cleveland when a “National Constitu- 
tion” was adopted authority was given to form clubs in 
Canada. When the convention was held at Detroit in 1917 
there were two Canadian clubs and fifty in the United 
States. That was our first International Convention, at 
which was adopted a Constitution known as “Regulations 
of The Kiwanis Club.” At Providence in 1918 was adopted 
the Constitution of “The Kiwanis Club International.” Some 
of you have in your possession membership buttons bearing 
the old titles—“Kiwanis Club” and “Kiwanis Club Inter- 
national.” 

As you know, our present Constitution and By-Laws 
were adopted at the Constitutional Convention held at Den- 
ver in 1924, when the official name of our organization was 
shortened to “Kiwanis International.” 

This much is history, except to add that the formation of 
districts and the creation of divisions came likewise out of 





"We work and we live codperatively, not as indi- 
viduals,"’ said President Callen in his address before 
the twenty-first annual convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national in Indianapolis, Indiana. "A community has 
its life in common, influenced positively or nega- 
tively by every individual. The problem of the 
community is to lift itself by its own bootstraps to 
a higher level of useful living and equality of 
opportunity. Such a problem is solved by leaders 
and not by commanders.” 





The President delivers his message. 


need and not by prearrangement. I feel confident that 
much of the successful functioning of Kiwanis has been 
due to our form of administrative set-up, which was cre- 
ated neither de novo nor by revolution, but through a slow 
and natural, yet logical, evolution. 

What I have said in thus reviewing the development of 
our organization has been solely to direct your attention to 
the fact that for the nine and one-half years preceding the 
adoption of the Constitution from which I have quoted a 
specific section, our very name, as well as usage and cus- 
tom, recognized the individual club as the fundamental unit 
of the organization. Kiwanis was a democracy with every 
club regardless of size entitled to equal representation in 
convention. Is it surprising, then, that those who drafted 
the Denver Constitution of 1924 jealously guarded this 
principle of democracy, that they united in saying that 





The beginning of the receiving line at the President’s Reception: 





Left to right: Harry E. Yockey, 


local chairman, President and Mrs. Callen and Mrs. Gatton. 


“Kiwanis International shall consist of 
Kiwanis clubs,” and that they contin- 
ued the fundamental policy of having 
the control of all Kiwanis affairs con- 
centrated in the regularly-elected rep- 
resentatives of the individual clubs. 
Kiwanis always has been, is now, and, 
I pray, ever shall be a democracy. 

So I address you all, and particularly 
the delegates, as members of a democ- 
racy in which representatives of clubs 
make the laws, elect the officers and 
determine fundamental policies. All of 
your officers—whether of your club, 
your district, or of International—are 
your servants, chosen by you to operate 
a club or group of clubs under the con- 


ditions you yourselves have imposed. 

I am not an historian. Neither am I 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet. Yet 
I think I can safely say that history re- 
veals that there have been certain haz- 
ards in democracies, and, if we may 
judge the future by the past, that these 
hazards will or may continue. What 
is true of nations and governments may 
have a possible parallel in Kiwanis. 
May I suggest some of these hazards 
for your thoughtful consideration. 


Some Hazards to Overcome 

Failure to recognize responsibility. I 
have perhaps bored you with this 
résumé of the democratic development 





These International Officers will serve during the convention year 1937-1938: Left to right: H. G 
Hatfield, Treasurer, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; George E. Snell, Vice President, Billings, Montana ; 


F. Trafiord Taylor, K.C., President, St. Boniface, Manitoba; A. Copeland Callen, 
Harold Hippler, Vice President, Eustis, 


President, Champaign-Urbana, Illincis; C. 


Immediate Past 
Florida; and 


Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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of Kiwanis, but I have taken that risk 
because of my deep desire to impress 
on the delegate body the responsibility 
that rests upon you as the representa- 
tives of the units which make up Ki- 
wanis International. Yours is the re- 
sponsibility and it must be accepted 
rather than ignored if the best results 
are to be secured. Be not deceived by 
any careless thought or suggestion that 
convention action is a mere routine, 
that there are elections in form but not 
in fact, that every amendment ought to 
be passed, or, conversely, that every 
one should be defeated. Recognize your 
responsibility as the regularly-selected 
delegate from your club. Accept it! It 
cannot be delegated to another and it 
dare not be evaded. 

The danger of bound representatives. 
While some may argue that a delegate 
to represent his club should be bound 
in advance as to the way he should 
vote, yet I submit that true delegation 
of responsibility where action is to be 
taken in a representative body demands 
that the delegate be left free. No club 
can thoroughly understand all that may 
be involved in a certain proposal when 
it has no opportunity to hear both sides 
of the question discussed. It may with 


Cope becomes Immediate Past President. Past 
resident Carl Endicott presents the button. 


propriety instruct its delegates as to 
the present wishes of the club, but they 
should be allowed an open mind and 
freedom of action. I hope none of you 
comes here with a mandate from his 
club. 

Ignorance, either willful or because of 
lack of understanding. This peril should 
not be serious in an organization made 
up of men of Kiwanis caliber, but how 
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often have you heard men say, “Oh! I 
didn’t understand it meant that.” Igno- 
rance in Kiwanis is not to be excused. 


International Trustees elected at the Indianapolis Convention for a period of two years. 
B. Holman, D 


from left to right, they are: Charles 
Finley, Wilkinsburg, 


Thomaston, Georgia; W. Eugene Wolcott, M. D., 


Mass action, which is one of the con- 
sequences of ignorance. It is much 
easier to follow the crowd, or at least 
the loudest noise, than to arrive at an 





bloc for or against any proposition or 
any candidate. Or can they? And if 
they can, what becomes of democracy? 


Readin 
D.S., West End, St. Louis, Missouri; Frank E. 
ennsylvania; Philip N. McCaughan, Long Beach, California; Mark A. Smith, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and William A. Williams, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The false conception of official posi- 
tion as an honor to be bestowed upon an 
individual or a geographical sub-divi- 
sion rather than as an opportunity for 
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because it is “its turn.” No district, 
large or small, either has or is entitled 
to “representation” on the International 
Board. Neither the Conference on Rec- 
ommendations for Nominations nor the 
House of Delegates is limited by geo- 
graphical divisions but is a free body. 

We need a _ thoroughly-enlightened 
delegate body and the definite responsi- 
bility that rests upon it. Democracy 
has its perils, but it must be preserved 
in spite of these perils and the mistakes 
that may sometimes be made. Our 
faith in democracy is an abiding faith 
though not a blind one, and we believe 
that in the long run a thinking, in- 
formed, and responsible electorate will 
always justify that faith. 

Will you justify that faith when in 
November you choose the officers who 
will lead your own clubs in 1938? Will 
you justify that faith when, in your 
district conventions, you elect your dis- 
trict leaders for 1938, and perhaps vote 
on amendments to your by-laws? Will 
you justify that faith in a thinking, 
informed, and responsible electorate, 
here, in this convention? Will you ac- 
quaint yourselves with the proposed 
amendments, attend the Forum tomor- 
row afternoon with an open mind to 
hear arguments for and against them, 
discuss them frankly and fairly with 
each other, and arrive at an independ- 
ent judgment? Will you study the 





Just before the opening of the twenty-first annual convention. 


independent judgment. This is clearly 
recognized by every demagogue, by 
self-seekers, and by those who find their 
chief joy in being commonly regarded 
as “king makers.” If ignorance in Ki- 
wanis is not to be excused, neither is 
mass action. Delegates from a division 


or a district are club representatives 
whose votes cannot be “delivered” en 


service that requires the best qualities 
of leadership and the greatest capacity 
and ability that are available. No man 
is “entitled” to an “honor” or official 
position unless he has earned the right 
by a demonstration of real—not paper 
—ability and capacity for leadership. 
No club is “entitled” to a lieutenant 
governor or a division to a governor 


qualifications of candidates for office 
from the standpoint of Kiwanis experi- 
ence, demonstrated civic interest and 
service, and those personal qualities of 
heart and mind and character that af- 
fect capacity for leadership? 
If you will do these things and be 
guided by your findings I care not how 
(Turn to page 512) 
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Getting closer to the worker's mind 
by actually sharing in his daily ex- 
periences was this man's problem 
and he tells interestingly of what 
happened when he made first- 
hand investigations. Address fea- 
tures Monday morning session of 
Indianapolis Convention. 


THINK my talk will make very plain 
| why it is that for a very long time 

I have been very greatly interested 
in the function of Kiwanis and of the 
other service clubs. For that reason, 
therefore, I count it a very great 
privilege to have the opportunity to 
give my point of view in the hope that 
it can be helpful to what I conceive to 
be the philosophy and the ideal of 
Kiwanis. 

Just because I want my testimony to 
be taken as seriously as_ possible, 
I take it I must devote a few minutes 
to describing the background of my 


viewpoint. In 1918 I found myself 
suddenly pitchforked out of social work 
into the work of director of industrial 
relations of a 4000-man steel plant in 
Cleveland. Very soon I had to worry 
about holding that job because I was 
not able to bridge the gap between the 
mind of the management and that of 
the workers. As a result I proposed 
to go out and try to get closer to the 
worker’s mind by sharing in his daily 
experience there on his daily job. 
Although my friends assumed that I 
would not be accepted as a worker 
among workers, I have always on the 
contrary felt quite sure that I was ac- 
cepted particularly among the workers 
in this country. Because during the 
seven months of 1919 I worked in the 
labor gangs of steel plants, coal mines, 
shipyards and railway roundhouses, I 
was so well accepted that instead of 
the hundreds my friends had supposed 
would have no difficulty in piercing 
through my rough disguise and my dis- 
graceful exterior into the inner refine- 
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What Price Willing Workers? 


By WHITING WILLIAMS 


Industrial Consultant, Cleveland, Ohio 


“To blazes with the other four demands, 
we'll be back to work in the morning.” 


ment and nobility of my soul, only one 
man did it, and I felt he was not play- 
ing quite fair because at the moment 
he was intoxicated. 

But it was the same later on in Eng- 
land, where I did the same thing, and 
also in France, and later in Germany. 
There I felt that I got very close to the 
skins, if not under the skins of my fel- 
low workers in the mines of the Saar 
Valley, because after being down un- 
derground loading coal every day I 
would come up and take my shower 
bath with them, washing any back 
that happened to be in front of me. 

Later I experienced the dangers of 
the picket lines when in 1922 it seemed 
desirable to go out on behalf of the 
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readers of Collier’s Weekly in order to 
find out the underground causes of the 
railway shopmen’s strike. Landing in 
Garrett, Indiana, I was warned that a 
big crowd that was there to meet us 
had broken the heads of the strike 
breakers. As we walked ahead each 
member of the picketing committee 
picked out each one of us, and I well 
remember the words with which I was 
welcomed to Garrett, Indiana. My re- 
ception committee said: 

“Buddy, has anybody told you you 
are taking your life in your hands? Has 
anybody told you about the dynamite 
that sometimes goes off where you are 
planning to get your daily bread? We 
fellows on the outside don’t know how 
many of you blankety-blank scabs gets 
killed, because they buries them at 
night. But she sure does make a noise!” 

Later on, during the depression years 
of ’30, ’31 and 732, I again encountered 
danger of a somewhat different sort 
when I tried to visit different indus- 
trial centers and find out how the 
American working man was taking the 
depression and found it necessary 
sometimes to pass myself off as a hobo 
among hoboes. 

In addition to that sort of back- 
ground during the last three years I 
have had occasion to give advice or 
help in one way or another to ending 
or avoiding trouble in a number of in- 
dustries, including automobiles, petrol- 
eum, tires, textiles, and so on. 

The question is, then, what kind of 
testimony does such a background per- 
mit me to give pertinent to Kiwanis’ 
helping to build a better world? 

Well if there is one 
thing that my back- 
ground enables me to 
say it is this—that 
the biggest, most im- f 
portant. of all the ‘4 
prices that must be 
paid for willing work- bor 
ers is the price of un- 3 
derstanding, the un- 
derstanding of the 
causes of their un- 
happiness, their dis- 
contents, and of their 
real aspirations and 
hopes as American 
citizens. And I am to- 
day, more _ hopeful 
than most of my friends, simply because 
I do not share the confusion and the 
fear with which the entire American 
public appears today to be viewing the 
present labor situation. The cause of 
that confusion, that fear, that hopeless- 
ness, with regard to the outcome of the 
labor problem, is based upon a misun- 
derstanding of the working man. It is 
based upon the belief which has been 
sedulously cultivated by certain inter- 
ests—the belief that the gap between 
the employer and the employee is a 
well nigh impassable gap—impassable 
because made up of huge, complex, in- 
tricate, mysterious class issues in which 
the understanding of the individual 
worker counts as not at all. 

My observation of the labor problem 
is that that gap between the employer 
and employee simply does not exist. On 


the contrary, when you get into the 
midst of these current situations you find 
that the final outcome of these various 
recent agreements, of these various 
strikes, depends upon the attitude of 
what might be called the sixty per- 
centers—the workers who are not in 
the youngest, less responsible twenty 
per cent pro-union group nor in the 
twenty per cent oldest most respon- 
sible, pro-company group, but those 
middle-of-the-road, reasonable, typical 
workers who are interested most of all 
in the maximum satisfactions of their 
daily job—a group neither pro-union 
nor pro-company, but pro-job. My ob- 
servation is that all these agreements 
do not avail to secure long-time gains 
unless the members of that sixty per 
cent group have in their hearts and on 
their minds a feeling of individual 
grievance against their employer. 
Everywhere I have found when I 
have gotten in touch with that sixty 
per cent group where it is supposed to 
possess an unreasonable point of view, 
as a matter of fact the difficulty has 
come down to some understandable, 
reasonable, widely-shared grievance 


—— 
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among the various individuals. I can 
make that point best of all by telling 
the experience of a friend of mine who 
went down to a big factory whose 500 
employees had been on strike for three 
weeks and were getting into a worse 
and worse temper. This man said he 
had never seen such a nasty-tempered 
committee as the five employees who 
were there to begin the conference. They 
threw across the table at the vice presi- 
dent a sheaf of papers, with the words, 
“There, Mr. Vice President, are forty- 
two demands, and until every one of 
those forty-two demands is met not 
one single employee gets through the 
picket line alive.” 

“T had shared the general public 
idea,” he said, “that labor troubles 
were very large, mysterious and com- 
plicated class issues, and I could not 
imagine how we could have allowed a 
manager to stay there year after year 
who could have permitted these issues 
to accumulate to the number of forty- 
two. I soon got the answer.”’ 

“Demand No. 1 has to do with the 
case of John Slavinsky, who after nine 

(Turn to page 500) 


















“The biggest, most important of all the prices that must be paid for willing 
workers is the price of understanding—understanding their real aspirations 
and hopes.” 
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A unique night photograph of the Sunday Evening Religious Musicale locale. To the left 


The Kiwanis Building 


Corner o f Fellowship and Service Streets 


By C. OSCAR JOHNSON, D.D. 
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is the illuminated Scottish Rite Cathedral. 


Pastor of Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri 


T IS glorious to be linked up with 

great and forward reaching causes 

these days. It gives one a sense of 
satisfaction to feel that he has a part 
in some such organization as this, dedi- 
eated to the unselfish and unstinted 
service of his fellows without thought 
of pecuniary or material return as 
the basis for such membership. It is 
glorious to be a part of any construc- 
tion gang. I have always been inter- 
ested in construction. 

Upon seeing a part of the sidewalk 
covered over, a board wall being built 
along the edge, I at once become in- 
terested in peeking through the knot 
hole, or the crack, to watch operation 
as the foundation is being laid for any 
new building. I like construction. 

I will cross over the street, or go 
around the block, so as to avoid going 
by a crew in the act of destroying or 
tearing down an old, antiquated or 
dilapidated building. I do not like 
to be with the destruction crew. I love 
to be with the construction gang. 

Such I believe Kiwanis to be, for in 
the very inception of our club, we 
adopted as our motto those two magic, 
but challenging words “We Build.” 

If we are building, we are therefore 
not destroying. It seemed important 
to me, at the outset of this convention, 
that the beginning of my address 


should magnify in our own hearts and 


in the minds of our friends, who have 
come with us tonight, the great and 
noble purposes which have actuated the 
men who founded Kiwanis and who to- 
day make up its membership. 

As a representative of the Church, 
I would not for one moment have any 
one believe that Kiwanis had come to 
be a substitute for the Church, or 
that it has in its program anything 
whatever that would indicate its desire 
to supplant the church, but rather it 
has come as an avenue, through which 
the ideals of the Church and the mes- 
sage of the Church’s Founder might be 
carried to the hearts of men of in- 
fluence and power in the community. 

On this anniversary, therefore, we 
come from all parts of the world 
to once more examine our founda- 
tion and to continue the operation 
of construction upon the building, 
which I am pleased tonight to name, 
as you have already seen “The Ki- 


wanis Building, located at the corner 


What Kiwanis means to a commun- 
ity and how it can develop 
Brotherhood, Love and Faith, im- 
pressively told in Sunday Evening 
Convention address of eloquent 
Kiwanian. 


of Fellowship and Service Streets.’ 

This corner is occupied by this build- 
ing in many a city, village and hamlet 
throughout these United States and 
Canada, and from these various places 
delegates and friends have come to 
talk over with the other members of 
the crew this great business of building 
in which we are engaged. We carry no 
hod. We have no material physical 
implements with which we work. We 
have no steam shovels or electric crane 
with which we lift great boulders or 
tons of earth. Our building is in a 
very different, or shall I say, a far 
more important realm. 

We are building in a realm where 
after all character is determined and 
when you determine character, you de- 
termine society, the state, the nation. 
Everything is determined by the in- 
visible materials which go into the con- 
struction of such a building as is tied 
up in the one word Kiwanis—‘We 
Build.” 

What two streets could be more im- 
portant than Fellowship and Service 
and what spot more appropriate for the 
erection of our building than the corner 
where these two streets meet. For 
down these two great avenues, human 
life goes and how fortunate that we 
may be where they meet and build the 
Kiwanis Building upon that prominent 
corner in your city and in mine. 
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I should like to ask you to step inside 
this building and let us make an exam- 
ination of it and I believe it will 
strengthen your determination to con- 
tinue this construction as the years go 
by. 

We enter on the lower floor, and talk 
with the starter. The strength and 
permanency of any building depends 
upon the foundation. We are informed 
by the starter here on this floor that 
down below we have found the solid, 
granite foundation of faith. It was 
upon faith that one man met another 
and the two of them invited others to 
join them that there might be formed 
the organization to which we are so 
happy to belong today. Faith in fellow 
men is an important factor in the 
permanency of any building, or of any 
civilization. The Kiwanis club is im- 
portant in this item because the in- 
dividual member deliberately faces a 
competitor and within the four walls of 
his club meeting-place, he finds things 
far more important to think about and 
live for than his own individual de- 
sires and worth. Faith is fundamental 
... Faith in each other... Faith in our 
country ... Faith in the ideals toward 
which we strive, and Faith in the God 
for whom we live. Without faith it is 
impossible to build either well or for 
enduring time. With faith one may 
span the distance between earth and 
heaven. With faith one may reach 
across the centuries yet unnumbered. 
With faith one may point so deeply 
that generation unborn for millenniums 
will rejoice in the foundation laid upon 
which the building was erected. 

So, in our Kiwanis Building, that 
part of the building which is not visible 
from the surface, but which is of most 
importance is the great underlying, 
solid, concrete of faith, and upon that 
foundation we have been building for 
more than twenty years. They tell me 
that it took hundreds of years to build 
the Pyramids of Egypt, and that hun- 
dreds of thousands of slaves labored 
and died, often with their bodies 
broken and bruised, their backs often 
lacerated by the whip that fell upon 
them to satisfy the whim of some 
ancient dictator or ruler. Not so with 
Kiwanis. In loving voluntary codper- 
ation the men who adopt the ideals 
and purposes of this organization come 
gladly to the task of construction. And 
because they do have faith in the su- 
premacy of the spiritual over the ma- 
terial, they go down deep and lay well 
the stones upon which future building 


} 


shall be erected. But we must not tarry 
longer on this floor. 

Taking the elevator to the second 
floor, we are impressed at once with 
what the guide on that floor tells us. 
This story is labeled “Goodness” or 
“Virtue.” When all is said and done 
this is the only proper story that could 
come in such proximity to the noble 
and stirring foundation of Faith. 
“Goodness.” It is the word at which 
some men shy, but nevertheless a word 
which needs to be brought out of the 
rubbish and polished up again for use 
in our current conversation. One of 
the noblest traits of character in all the 
world is just to be “good.” When one 
is good there is not so much else that 
matters. When one is not good nothing 
else matters. So, today we are thinking 
of this story ... of Goodness. Faith 
without goodness would be worthless, 
as a building without a foundation 
could not stand. But since we do have 
faith, then we seek to erect upon that 
a building, the first story of which will 
be “Goodness,” manifesting our faith 
as being vital and real. We need to find 
this today in our community. We want 
good men. Men who are not simply 
pious or hypocritical, but men genuine- 
ly good, who value goodness and who 
prize their goodness and all the quali- 
ties that go to make up goodness, we 
need to have those men in our Kiwanis 
club. But we must hasten, the building 
is under construction, we make our way 
to the next floor. 

Upon the wall we read, as we emerge 
from the elevator, the name of that 
story which is “Knowledge.”’ Faith... 
Goodness... Knowledge... the build- 
ing goes up. Kiwanis is rapidly rising 
and built upon the foundation of an 
old Kiwanian who left us the blue 
prints centuries ago, we are today add- 
ing the third story which is ‘‘Knowl- 
edge.”?’ Faith that is not informed is 
weak and puny. Goodness that is not 
according to knowledge is anaemic and 
worthless, therefore a good Kiwanian 
and a good Kiwanis Building will have 
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this story, wherein with every possible 
effort and medium we may impart 
knowledge .. . knowledge of Kiwanis, 
knowledge of our community, knowl- 
edge of conditions, knowledge of needs, 
knowledge of remedies, knowledge of 
cess pools and dark spots and knowl- 
edge of how to remove them, knowl- 
edge of the needs of children and the 
knowledge of places where we may 
secure the help. It is the exchange of 
ideas that brings the knowledge neces- 
sary to the erection of our building of 
Kiwanis. So we are thankful for this 
story. 

Taking the elevator again, we are 
confronted on the fourth story with a 
beautiful label that says “‘This story 
is self-control.”’ 

Kiwanis seeks to bring under control 
those powers and possibilities which, 
when released, may do good and not 
harm and upon this story we have put 
a great deal of thought and time. 
“Self-Control.” We need it as an in- 
dividual and as an organization. It isn’t 
always easy to maintain, but of the 
highest importance that it be main- 
tained. So we shall endeavor to incor- 
porate into our own lives the spirit of 
self-control. This is greatly helped by 
having the competitor in business, or 
profession, at the table with us for 
luncheon. I have known individuals, 
who had marvelous training and mar- 
velous ability and had wonderful per- 
sonality, but because they lacked in 
this one thing of self-control, I have 
known them to tear down a building 
upon which they had worked for a 
quarter of a century and they could 
tear it down in less than a quarter of 
an hour. Men in these days of stress 
and strain must develop and exercise 
self-control. No building of a club or 
an organization, or a life, can stand 
long that does not have this quality of 
self-control. When a club setting it- 
self in the midst of harassed and dis- 
organized society, goes steadily for- 
ward in purposes and ideals, men come 
to respect such an organization, be- 
cause of its self-control. 

ok * 2k ok 


Upon the fifth story we find our- 
selves confronted with a magnificent 
name, which may be called either 
“Steadfastness” or “Patience.” 

In this story there is every evidence 
of sturdiness. Steadfastness ... men 
who are dependable . . . men who stay 
put ... men upon whom you may 
count. The Kiwanis Building must 
somehow work into its construction 
(Turn to page 513) 








Some high lights of the most 
largely attended convention 
since 1930. Not a dull moment 
from opening to closing with 
the weather man apparently 
pledged to complete codpera- 
tion, 
» 


@ Above: Every session was crowded. Here is shown the crowd 
that came early on Monday morning. 


@ Upper left: The Monday and Tuesday afternoon conferences 
were well attended. Here is one of them. 


@ Left: Chief of Police ‘‘Mike’’ Morrissey, Associate Member 

of the City Transportation Committee, saw to it that his boys 

did some first-class welcoming. On every policeman’s breast 

under his badge was a ‘‘Welcome Kiwanis’’ shield. Here is 

*‘Mike’’ himself wearing his convention decorations. The vis- 
itors certainly did some favorable commenting. 





Above: President Cope Callen and Secreta Fred Parker check Above: The President’s Ball was a colorful, 
things up just before the convention and judging from the social affair held in the spacious ballroom of 
smiles everything must be looking rosy. the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
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T SIX-THIRTY o’clock, 
central standard time, 
on the evening of 

Sunday, June twentieth, in 
the city of Indianapolis, a 
lot of people were doing a 
lot of worrying. The sky 
was overcast, a strong wind 
was blowing, blacker and 
blacker clouds were piling 
up in the southwest and the 
strong wind which we just 
mentioned was coming from 
that direction. 

The most worried of all 


persons were those mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis 
General Convention Com- 


mittee, including the Gen- 
eral Chairman, who were at 


the World War Memorial 
Plaza overseeing the instal- 
lation of four thousand 





chairs for the folks who 
would see and hear the impressive Sun- 
day Evening Religious Musicale. It cer- 
tainly looked like rain and a carefully 
planned outdoor spectacle loses a great 
deal when it has to be transferred in- 
doors. Then it got good and black and 
it seemed the raindrops were just a few 
seconds away. The chair placers slowed 
up, it seemed sort of silly to place 
chairs that would only have to be 
picked up again. And besides the folks 
who appeared the most worried knew 
there would only be room enough in the 
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The closing feature of the convention was an epilogue, ‘Hoosier 
Faces by the Indianapolis club under the direction 
of Jack Harding, and portraying Indiana authors and their works. 
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By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


Murat Temple auditorium for part of 
the crowd, for two thousand invitations 
had been issued to Indianapolis folks in 
addition to the visiting convention men 
and women. And the program read “In 
case of rain—Murat Temple.” 

At fifteen minutes to seven the wind 
switched to the north, the black clouds 
sped in the direction of the wind, the 
sky became blue, then golden with the 
sinking sun and from then on the In- 
dianapolis Convention “‘got the breaks,” 
to use just about the only expression 
that properly describes what happened 
that evening and what continued to 
happen right on through the conven- 
tion dates. 

At seven-thirty the twenty-first an- 
nual convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional was off to a beautiful start and 
the convention of Hospitality, Friend- 
liness and Sincerity was under way with 
a police estimate of fourteen thousand 
persons witnessing and appreciating 
this start. 

To begin with, folks got to their 
hotels so soon after arrival that they 
were able to get up to registration 
headquarters, have a leisurely meal and 
get to their seats at the War Memorial 
Plaza in plenty of time. It really 
looked as though there was a much 
larger than usual attendance of visit- 
ing Kiwanians at the opening session. 
The Reception Committee and _ the 
Transportation Committee and Mike 
Morrissey’s boys took care of that. 
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The picture above shows characters made famous b d 
writers. The picture on the left shows the back drop before which 





Mike’s boys wore blue uniforms, rode 
motorcycles and opened whatever gad- 
gets one opens to make sirens shriek 
and took the guest cars with Kiwanis 
guests right through red lights and 
everything, all being geared into a traf- 
fic scheme which imperiled no lives or 
property. Every time there was a sound 
like a banshee on the loose one knew it 
was one of Mike’s boys convoying some 
delegation or other from some special 
train. 

So David Neafus, carillonneur at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, gave a pre- 
meeting concert while the guests as- 
sembled, then the Twelfth District 
American Legion Auxiliary Bugle 
Corps sounded a fanfare, Park Arnold, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Music, handled group singing, 
International President A. Copeland 
Callen advanced to the rostrum and the 
convention was really on. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Honorable M. C. Townsend, Gover- 
nor of the State of Indiana; Marshall 
D. Abrams, Governor of the Kiwanis 
District of Indiana and by Roy R. 
Bair, President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Indianapolis. The response to the ad- 
dresses was delivered by Immediate Past 
President Harper Gatton, who added 
very considerably to the quotations 
from Indiana poets given by the pre- 
vious speakers. C. Oscar Johnson, 
D.D., Kiwanian of St. Louis, impres- 
sively described “The Kiwanis Building 

























































the characters paraded. 
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Mere aw wh 
President Cope tries out the public address 
system at the Speedway. 


Phil Shafer won the race and received con- 
gtatulations from President Callen. 


tional President Gatton stands up to look over 
the racing cars as they line up. 











The Presidential Box—Immediate Past Interna- 


at the corner of Fellowship and Serv- 
ice Streets,” The Massillon High School 
A Cappella Choir sang splendidly and 
with the Moment of Silence for depart- 
ed Kiwanians and the Benediction the 
Convention Prologue came to an end, 
as it began, with music from the 
Scottish Rite Carillon. 

With the Convention theme of “Ki- 
wanis Builds Better Communities” con- 
stantly displayed on the stage, the busi- 
ness sessions were held at Murat 
Temple. Important addresses by out- 
standing speakers featured the sessions 
and the business of the convention was 
transacted along a carefully arranged 
schedule. During the morning sessions 
were heard the President’s Message, 
reports of the Secretary, the Treasurer 
and the Finance Committee, the Com- 
mittees on Credentials, Resolutions, 
Laws and Regulations and Elections. 
Speakers at the morning sessions in- 
cluded Arthur E. Bestor, president of 
the Chautauqua Institution on “The 
Challenge of the Democratic Way of 
Living”; Whiting Williams, Industrial 
Consultant of Cleveland on “What Price 
Willing Workers?”; Barclay Acheson, 
Associate Editor, The Reader’s Digest 
on “What Makes the Clock Tick”; 
Colonel R. L. Calder, K.C., Montreal, on 
“International Friendship”; Hon. Harry 
W. Colmery, National Commander, 
American Legion on “Democracy at the 
Crossroads,” and Roe Fulkerson, Edi- 
torial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine, 
with “Light and Set.” These addresses 
in full or excerpts therefrom appear 
elsewhere in this issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

Each morning session possessed some 
particular significance or some particu- 


> lar duty was performed on each day. 


Monday was the opening session with 
the announcement of committee appoint- 
ments and the necessary starting of the 
convention machinery; Tuesday was 
featured by International Hour includ- 
ing the presentation of the colors of 


The crowd begins to assemble early for the Sunday Evening Religious Siusicide. 
Memorial Plaza was beautifully decorated. 
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Canada and the United States; Wednes- 
day the seating section of the auditorium 
was divided into spaces for the dele- 
gates of the twenty-nine districts and 
there was balloting on the men recom- 
mended for International trustees and 
vice presidents (the president and 
treasurer for 1938 were selected by ac- 
clamation), and Thursday was the 
morning for presentation of the var- 
ious awards, for the presentation of the 
invitation for the 1988 Convention City 
(San Francisco) and for the Conven- 
tion Epilogue. The Convention Epi- 
logue, by the way, was. entitled 
“Hoosier Ink Spots” and was presented 
by the Indianapolis club through Jack 
Harding, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee. The Epilogue called atten- 
tion and paid tribute to Indiana auth- 
ors, past and present. Leading char- 
acters in costume of the long list of the 
most popular works of the Indiana lit- 
erary folks filed across the stage be- 
fore an explanatory back drop. After- 
noons were devoted to conferences, said 
conferences being arranged for clubs 
in cities of varying populations. 

On Monday afternoon there were 
four conferences, the lieutenant gover- 
nors holding their customary meeting 
for interchange of ideas and advance- 
ment of activities and policies. There 
also was held on Monday the usual dis- 
trict secretaries’ luncheon conference 
and a luncheon and meeting of the In- 
ternational Council, which body con- 
sists of the International Officers and 
Trustees, the District Governors and the 
Past International Presidents with the 
chairmen of International committees 
invited to be in attendance. Tuesday 
afternoon there were three conferences 
but on Wednesday the afternoon was 
dedicated to entertainment. 

A whole lot was said of Hoosier Hos- 
pitality before the convention. A whole 
lot more was said about it afterwards. 
Visitors found that if anything all of 
the Hoosier Hospitality declarations 
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Above: A bit of a chat before the receiving line formed on Tuesday night. 


Left to right: President 


Callen and Mrs. Callen, Vice President James M. Lynch, Mrs. F. Trafford Taylor and Trafford Taylor, 
the latter at this time being a vice president. Next day newspapers announced his unanimous rec- 
ommendation for International President. 


and promises were under-statements. 
There was hospitality from the time 
one of Mike Morrissey’s boys tooted 
the first siren until the Immediate Past 
President of Kiwanis International was 
placed, with Mrs. Callen, on his own 
driveway in Urbana, Illinois, and there 
was every evidence that Indianapolis 
Kiwanians in particular and Indiana 
Kiwanians in general took very, very 
seriously their reputation as hosts. 
The ladies found many things to do, 
both scheduled and unscheduled. There 
was a beautiful reception and tea at 
the Marott Hotel in honor of Mrs. 
Callen and the visiting ladies. Then 
there was the famous Ladyship Lunch- 
eon at the Scottish Rite Cathedral 


when Paula Le Cler spoke and after 
which there was a most enjoyable 


“Hour of Music.” The ladies, of course, 
were present at the Pageant of Speed, 
and at the evening affairs. Additionally, 
there were style shows arranged at 
Ayres’, Block’s and Wasson’s and tours 
to the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Riley 
Memorial Hospital and other points of 
interest. No dull or unoccupied mo- 
ments for the ladies at Indianapolis. 

General entertainment events were 
numerous, splendidly handled and seem- 
ingly very much enjoyed. On Monday 
night, after the observance of All Ki- 
wanis Night there was a dance in the 
Egyptian Room at Murat Temple; 
Tuesday there was the reception in 
honor of President and Mrs. Callen, 
followed by a ball, in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral. 


Pageant of Speed 

The Pageant of Speed was a series 
of thrills. The Wednesday afternoon 
feature drew a large number of guests 
in addition to the registered Kiwanians 
and police estimated ten thousand wit- 
nessed the events. The Pageant of 
Speed started off with procession of ve- 
hicles and methods of locomotion be- 


ginning with the oxcart and following 
up to the racing monsters of the day. 
The veteran T. E. (Pop) Meyers started 
off the program and told of his 25 
years of 500-mile racing. Phil Shafer 
won the 50-mile race with an average 
speed of 112.2 miles an hour. Russel] 
Snowberger was second and Shorty 
Cantlon was third. John Ray won the 
tire changing contest by changing a 
wheel on the Snowberger car in 12.2 
seconds. The time included bringing 
the car to a dead stop and starting it 
again. George H. Lilly was chairman 
of the event. 


The "'Kivanities of 1937" 

“The Kivanities. of 1937,” presented 
as the Wednesday night feature enter- 
tainment was a definite convention hit. 

With Philip Maxwell, director of the 
famous Chicagoland Music Festival of 
the Chicago Tribune, as Master of 
Ceremonies, the production got off to 
a flying start and provided just the 
sort of entertainment that seemed most 
appreciated after an afternoon of speed 
thrills. The “Kivanities” were held at 
Cadle Tabernacle. 

Features of the “Kivanites” included 
the Port Huron, Michigan, Kiwanis 
Band, the KDKA Choralists billed as 
Kings and Queens of the Air and pre- 
sented by the Kiwanis Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Morey Amsterdam, one of Chi- 
cago’s outstanding comedians of the 
night clubs, Tony Smith, xylophonist of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee District, Maude 
Nosler from the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict, billed as the Silver Tongued Jenny 
Lind of the Rio Grande, Charlie Wil- 
son, professional from Chicago’s enter- 
tainment world, an accordion quartet 
and dancers from Knightstown, In- 
diana, and a series of interviews by 
Jack Harding of Indianapolis with fa- 
mous motor speedway stars. 

It was a great night. 

(Turn to page 511) 
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Above: The old ox team that brought many 
to Indiana. 





Above: Some smart Indiana horses. The man 
in the back seat is Chairman Murray H. Morris. 





And the Pageant of Speed comes to a climax— 
the smashing 50-mile race. 






































































HERE were once two small boys 
T v0 almost saw a circus, Their fa- 

ther, a farmer on a small farm ten 
miles out in the country, told them that 
if they would work hard all summer, 
he would give them the money to go see 
the circus when it came to town that 
fall. He enlarged on the glories and the 
wonders of the circus, and their enthusi- 
asm was aroused. All summer long 
they labored faithfully and that fall 
their father kept his promise. 
When the happy day arrived, they 
arose at the crack of dawn and walked 
the ten long, dusty miles to town, their 
fifty-cent pieces clutched in their hands. 
On the edge of town they saw their first 
circus poster. It depicted gloriously 
beautiful ladies in spangled tights 
walking the high wire. When they 
could tear themselves away they walked 
down the street to the next poster where 
they were confronted with man-eating 
lions, elephants from the jungle, gi- 
raffes, hippopotami and many other 
strange animals. The boys were deliri- 
ous with delight. Through the streets 
of the town, from poster to poster, the 
boys walked, gazing blissfully at bare- 
back riders in fluffy skirts, clowns with 
painted faces, strong men lifting un- 
believable weights, aerialists flying 
through the air with the greatest of 
ease. It was late afternoon when the 
boys finished looking at the last poster. 
Realizing that there was no more to 
be seen, one of the boys turned to the 
other and asked, “Who do we pay?” A 
tall darkie standing nearby said, “Pay 
me, boss. I take the money.” They 
handed him their fifty-cent pieces and 
started their ten-mile trudge home, hap- 
pily recounting their experiences. 
It was a year before they found out 
that they had not seen the circus at all. 
How many of us are living today as 
those two boys lived that day, mistaking 
shadow for substance, mistaking the 
surface things of life for life itself? 
How many of us are mistaking the 
false for the true, and going on to old 
age without ever having seen the circus 
at all? 
I hope that when those little boys 
found out their mistake they were able 
to laugh at themselves. Living and hu- 
mor have always been so entwined that 
they are inseparable. Humor and a 
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happy life go hand in hand. Without 
a sense of humor one loses half the joy 
of living. It is easy enough to laugh at 
other people. The fat man who slips 
on a banana skin has been the standard 
laugh of many generations. But if we 
can laugh when we slip on a banana 
skin, we have mastered the sum total 
of human philosophy. The zenith of 
philosophy is to see the humor in our 
own grief. 

A man bought a cow from a farmer. 
A few months later he was back with 
the cow and righteous indignation. “You 
said this was a good cow!” he stormed. 
“And she hasn’t given a drop of milk 
since I bought her!” “She is a good 
cow,” said the farmer solemnly. “If 
she had any milk, she would give it to 
you.” 

If the man who bought that cow could 
laugh, he was a philosopher. 

If those two little boys were able to 
laugh at themselves, they were the stuff 
of which philosophers are made. 

In life, as in humor, there are certain 
fundamentals. These fundamentals 
never change. According to legend, 
there are but seven original funny 
stories. Clothed in different settings, 
these stories keep returning to us, and 
we still laugh at them. In life, there 
are not more than seven fundamentals. 
We all know what they are. If we 
obey these fundamental truths and re- 
tain our sense of humor we live happy 
lives. 

These basic truths, like this basic 
ground for humor, have stood the test 
of time. They are as true today as they 
were when they were first put into 
words by some unknown philosopher. 
We can never get very far from basic 
truths or basic humor. 

A mother found her small boy looking 
at a picture in an illustrated Bible and 
crying bitterly. The picture was of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. “Are you cry- 
ing because you are afraid the lions will 

(Turn to page 503) 


A return of old-time customs and 
courtesies is urged by the Thurs- 
day morning convention speaker 
in this address of combined humor 
and philosophy. 
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The Challenge of The Democratic 


Way of Living 


By ARTHUR E. BESTOR 


President, Chautauqua Institution 


Development of leadership in this 
difficult and complicated world de- 
clared by famous educator to be 
outstanding task, in convention 
address of Monday morning, 
June 21. 


HE questions which are being 
asked about our civilization are 


the most fundamental questions 
that can possibly be asked. Is our 
western civilization sick or is_ it 
healthy? Is it on the upward swing 
or is it on the downward slope? There 
are very many people today who be- 
lieve that some time since, our west- 
ern civilization reached its peak, and 
like every civilization of the past is 
on the way out. And there are others 
who, seeing the injustices of a civili- 
zation like ours, the poverty which 
there still is and the under-privileged, 
question whether our present indus- 
trial order is worth preserving at all. 

An expedition of my own university 
turned up an old Babylonian tablet not 
long ago, on which was written, when 
they deciphered it, ““The world is pass- 
ing away. This will be the last of 
mankind because mankind is_ so 
wicked.”’ 

Every generation has believed that 
somehow or other it was seeing the 
last of civilization, and many of them 
were, indeed, until our own. 

But the third question that is being 
asked is this: Having mastered some 
time since the problem of production 
by the industrialization of our civili- 
zation and the increasing mechaniza- 
tion of our industry, do we find the 
problem of distribution impossible of 
solution? All through this depression 
every man on the street knew that 
there was plenty of food and raw prod- 
ucts, plenty of machines and _ labor, 
but that something had gone wrong 
with our whole system of distribution. 
In other words, have we developed a 
civilization beyond the power of our 
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ordinary and accepted forces to con- 
trol? 

During the first third of the Nine- 
teenth Century—and I use the illus- 
tration which is so easy in the political 
field to show the tremendous changes 
that have taken place with this Twen- 
tieth Century only a third gone—at 
the beginning the Manchus ruled in 
China, the sultans in Turkey, the 
Hapsburgs in Austria-Hungary, the 
Fredericks in Germany, the Bourbons 
in Spain, two-thirds of the world un- 
der monarchical forms of government, 
and all of these demand kings by di- 
vine right. Before, during and imme- 
diately after the war, many of these 
kings were sent packing, and in most 
of these countries democratic experi- 
ments took their place, and it looked 
very much as if the English-speaking 
way of handling affairs, was going to 
take the place of monarchy by divine 
right. 

Then there was the tragedy of the 
twenties, of this century, as it will be 
written, when one democratic experi- 
ment after another went down and dic- 
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tatorships took their place, dictator- 
ships in Soviet Russia, in Turkey, in 
Italy, in Germany, all of them no longer 
governments by divine right but gov- 
ernments and autocracies and dicta- 
torships by acquiescence. An attempt 
was made which at one time gathered 
sixty of the nations of the world in 
an attempt to set up a_ parliament 
where matters between nations might 
be discussed and some other way than 
war might be found to meet those dif- 
ficulties. And that League of Nations, 
it may be said of it, as is very truly 
to be said of Christianity, really has 
not yet been tried. 

Now we have only a few unchanged 
governments in the world, and only a 
very few that are devoted to the demo- 
cratic way of life. The oldest in the 
world is Switzerland, still in its moun- 
tain fastness; the Scandinavian coun- 
tries that have codperatives, by co- 
operation, by tending to their own 
business of maintaining their demo- 
cratic ways of living; the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, that increas- 

(Turn to page 507) 
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“The time is here for the various groups in the life of America to be banding together to plead and prove 

this distinctly American cause before the bar of American public opinion to the end that all groups may join 

together and build to a new and yet higher peak, faith in America and faith in American institutions, and to 

work harmoniously and codperatively together to lead the American nation and the American people to a new 
and yet more brilliant destiny which in my judgment still awaits both of them.” 


Democracy at the Crossroads 


By HON. HARRY W. COLMERY 


National Commander, American Legion; Past President, Kiwanis Club of Topeka, Kansas 


In Wednesday morning's conven- 
tion address this leader of a great 
patriotic organization gives some 
information, sounds some warn- 
ings, offers advice and expresses 
faith in America and its institu- 
tions 


HAT you and I are _ inter- 
ested in primarily in_ this 
short span of existence is to 


get out of life for ourselves and those 
dependent upon us the greatest degree 
of life’s comfort and happiness. That 
is the very goal of human existence 
when you simmer it all down. In Amer- 
ica the degree to which we have en- 
joyed those things depends upon these 
three things, political freedom, the 


right to act for yourself, think for your- 
self and believe in yourself; economic 
opportunity, that status through which 


every honest, self-respecting person in 
this land of equality of opportunity is 
supposed to have a chance to enjoy a 
competent livelihood, to the end that 
he may have the money with which to 
buy for himself and family the neces- 
sities of life and insofar as possible a 
fair share of its luxuries; and political 
and economic security through which 
you are protected in your right to act 
and think and believe and worship, to 
save and accumulate and hold the re- 
wards of your own earnings, whether 
they come from brain or from hand— 
a simple declaration of the fundament- 
al American principle. 

I take it that as business and pro- 
fessional men belonging to the great 
Kiwanis organization and in the life 
of America, and using business in its 
all-inclusive sense, that is everything 
which goes to make economic oppor- 
tunity for the individual citizen, that 
you must have several well-defined con- 


victions. At least I have. One is that 
it is successful business in its all-in- 
clusive sense which provides the op- 
portunity and the pay roll from which 
the average citizen gets the money 
with which to buy the necessities and 
the luxuries of life, that the record 
of our experience shows that it has 
been the surplus from the profit of 
successful business that has made it 
possible to support the school, the 
church, the lodge, the legitimate stage, 
the moving picture theatre, has given 
the leisure time upon which writers 
of poetry and fiction have flourished, 
has given us the leisure time in which 
we can enjoy art, music, books, and 
companionship in our fine American 
homes. 

There must be another conviction 
you have as business and professional 
men, and that is that our progress in 
America has been quite synonymous 

(Turn to page 504) 
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All Kiwanis Night at Indianapolis 


Impressive ceremonies mark 1937 
observance of event. Senator 
Claude Pepper in address com- 
pares citizens of U. S. to Israelites 
who stood at Kadesh-barnea. 


NE of the very finest things 
Kiwanis does, has been the de- 
scription of the observance of 

All Kiwanis Night, which takes place 
always on the Monday evening of In- 


ternational Convention week. In Cadle 
Tabernacle at Indianapolis All Kiwanis 


trict Governors and members of the 
International Headquarters’ staff by 
Secretary Parker. 

There is the Fellowship Hour, this 
year presided over by F. Trafford Tay- 
lor, International Vice President. A 
moment of silent fellowship, appropri- 
ate music and the “Kiwanis Rededica- 
tion’? made of this a most solemn occa- 
sion. The Rededication pledge is as 


follows: 


Texas, the KDKA Ensemble of Pitts- 
burgh and Mr. Floyd Jennings of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The speaker of the evening was 
United States Senator Claude Pepper, 
Kiwanian, of Tallahassee, Florida, the 
subject of whose address was entitled 
“Kiwanians at Kadesh-barnea.”’ In his 
address Senator Pepper compared 
present-day citizens of the United 
States to the children of Israel who 
stood at Kadesh-barnea on the side of 





A fine audience of convention visitors and citizens of Indianapolis assembled at Cadle Auditorium to participate in the observance of All Kiwanis Night. 


Night took on its usual significance 
and was attended by a fine represen- 
tation of the citizens of Indianapolis in 
addition to those Kiwanians and their 
ladies, guests of the convention. In- 
ternational Vice President James M. 
Lynch presided. 

There are a number of impressive 
features which always are included on 
the All Kiwanis Night program. There 
is for instance the presentation of Ki- 
wanis officers, Past Presidents, Chair- 
men of International Committees, Dis- 


“In this solemn moment of medi- 
tation I rededicate myself to the 
purposes, principles and program of 
Kiwanis, to form enduring friend- 
ships, render altruistic service, bet- 
ter my community and promote by 
precept and example that patriotic 
citizenship upon which rests the fu- 
ture of my country.”’ 

Musical contributions included the 
famous Mothersingers Chorus of Elk- 
hart; Indiana, the Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, band, Maude Nosler of San Benito, 


the river Jordan in the land of Moab, 
fearing to venture into the Promised 
Land. He declared that the United 
States has an intelligent citizenship 
which will not let America wander for 
forty years in a wilderness of suffer- 
ing and privation as did the Israelites 
who lost faith. Senator Pepper said 
in part: 

“The people of the United States 
have come to Kadesh-barnea. Not 
even the story of the Children of Israel 

(Turn to page 506) 
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“We can do things without quarreling. 


We can refer everything to joint com- 


missions or to arbitration and whatever the decision is accept it like men and 
abide by it.” 


International Friendship 
By COLONEL R. L. CALDER, K. C. 


Montreal, 


I am to address you today upon In- 
ternational Friendship. Where Ameri- 
cans and Canadians foregather at least 
one speaker draws the attention of the 
audience with as much impressiveness 
as if they had never heard of it before, 
namely, to the 3000-mile boundary with- 
out soldiers, forts or warships; with no- 
body to guard the integrity of the two 
nations except the customs officer and 
the immigration agent. It is a banal 
fact, blunted by repetition. It loses its 
banality, however, when you consider 
that this is the first time in the history 
of the world that anything like it has 
happened and that this blessed continent 
of North America is the only place 
where it has occurred. 

Picture it—At one end of the conti- 
nent there is a nation extraordinarily 
rich in natural resources but poor in 
numbers. At the other end there is a 
nation rich in men, money, and organi- 
zation, but whose.economists are begin- 
ning to fear that its natural resources 
are waning, owing to a waste which is 
peculiar to our continent, typified by 
railway laborers dynamiting a lakeful 
of fish to get one for supper. Trans- 
plant this set-up to any other continent. 
How long would it be before the nation 


Quebec 


strong in men, rich in money, and per- 
fect in organization, would under some 
pretext or other declare war against the 
one poorer in these things in order to 
acquire its resources? We have adopted 
a totally different technique. Each coun- 
try annexes the other by investment. 
The American invades Canada, eco- 
nomically speaking, with money and 
technical skill, working up the raw ma- 
terials in which Canada is rich. You 
would be surprised to know how much 
Canadian money has marched into your 
own country to do that with your own 
resources. The net result is that even 
if we wanted to fight we cannot do it. 
tk oe oo 

In dealing with international friend- 
ship, yours and ours, with some exterior 
applications, I want you to consider the 
true status of Canada. In fact it is 
a sovereign and independent state. It 
has been recognized to be so by the 
statute of Westminster. It owes al- 
legiance only to the King and nothing 
to the other parts of the British Empire 
except in common thought, friendship 
and codperation. Nevertheless, think of 
Canada as a state forming part of that 
greater United States which is the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, and bordering upon 
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In address featuring ‘International 
Hour" at convention, this speaker 
observes that good feeling be- 
tween nations has been founded 
upon self-respect and an ability of 
each to mind its own business. 


your own United States. That fact was 
realized in earlier days when we were 
not as reasonable as we are now, or at 
least not so stabilized in acceptance of 
the obvious. There was a time when 
you dreamt of conquest and some of 
your statesmen made themselves popu- 
lar with the cry of “Fifty-four forty or 
fight.” There was a time when Eras- 
mus Wiman and Sir Alexander Galt 
thought there was no salvation for 
Canada except in annexation. Yet we 
subconsciously felt that although we 
might be friendly to the uttermost point 
of friendship, still we were distinct, 
each nation working out its own salva- 
tion in its own way; and that Canada 
had more strength than was apparent 
because back of her stood the United 
States of the British Empire. 

Since then our friendship has been 
founded upon something better. It has 
been founded upon self-respect and 
mutual respect, and on an ability to 
mind our own business, unprecedented 
in the history of the world. You have 
done many things in the past that were 
hard upon Canadians. We remember 
some of your tariffs that almost spelt 
ruin for us. I challenge any man here, 
who has read the Canadian press at 
such times to point to a single editorial 
expressing resentment or hostility. We 
felt that it was proper and reasonable 
that in shaping your tariff you should 
consider only your own economic neces- 
sity, and that even if you stuck your 
finger in your eye up to your elbow in 
doing it, still that was your own busi- 
ness. 

We always have questions of that de- 
scription between us. If we were not in 
the American tradition, just now there 
might be trouble over two things. We 
Canadians feel annoyed over a drainage 
canal in the lower pocket of one of your 
lakes. It is putting us to tremendous 
expense to deepen all the waterways 
below. It is hanging over us the fear 
that the St. Lawrence may dry up as 
the Tigris and the Euphrates dried up 
in Mesopotamia. Yet you who read 
our papers today will not find one 
single virulent protestation against 
that. We protest, but we protest as 
gentlemen appealing to gentlemen. 

On the other hand, in Canada we 
have the greatest storehouse of elec- 
trical power that the world has ever 
known. Today electricity flowing along 
the wires is the life blood of industry. 
Along the border of Canada and the 
United States whatever you own by 
way of electric power you own jointly 
with us. Back of the line we have still 
greater reserves. We have resolved, 
rightly or wrongly, not to export elec- 
tricity. I know that there is consider- 
able feeling in the United States against 

(Turn to page 515) 
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What Makes the Clock Tick 


Problems of today are involved in 
the adjustment pe promi te to un- 
precedented advance, declares 
speaker at Tuesday morning con- 
vention session. 


into this room and pick each one of 

you up, kicking and screaming, and 
pack you neatly in your own juice like 
a sardine in a box, and the process were 
to continue until every man, woman and 
child on the face of the earth were 
packed into a single cube, according to 
Henry Van Loon, that cube would be 
a half mile wide, a half mile deep and 
a haif mile high. Such a coffin for a 
dead human race could be rolled into the 
Grand Canyon. It would be of less con- 
sequence to this spinning planet than a 
good sized meteor. Yet living man has 
progressed from flints to airplanes, from 
caves to skyscrapers. He has hurled 
down forests, tunneled mountains, 
turned rivers from their courses and 
made deserts into gardens. He has con- 
quered the world. 

The thing that inspires and grips my 
fancy is the question: Why has the hu- 
man animal this curious capacity to 
run uphill, century after century? To 
me it is one of the most astonishing 
facts in the world that man who in 
physical proportions is so infinitesimal, 
should in his accomplishment outrank 
all other forms of physical life. 

I know that you are wondering if I 
am here to try to emphasize our tre- 
mendous physical advances. I am not. 
We all know we have glass in the win- 
dow panes, electric lights. We know in 
physical things we can go from Chicago 
to New York in four hours. And yet I 
cannot quite adjust myself to the fact 
that when I first went to the Near East, 
before the World War, it took me twen- 
ty-two days by caravan to go from Da- 
mascus to Bagdad. I have since made 
that trip repeatedly in thirty hours by 
motor, and twice in less than four hours 
by airplane. It is difficult to adjust our- 
selves to these enormous material ad- 
vances. 

Nor am I here to emphasize scientific 
advance. We all know that scientists 
are talking about rockets to the moon, 
and they are not talking nonsense alto- 
gether. We all know that there wasn’t 
a king or an emperor living prior to 
1800 who did not have more exposure to 
disease and more possibility of pain 
than the most under-privileged child 
in any of the tenements of our great 
cities. I suppose that scores of those 
old pirates would have been glad to 


|’ SOME giant hand were to reach 


trade their entire kingdoms, as they 
writhed on beds of pain, for a few hours 
in a modern hospital. 

But the question that is challenging 
you and me today is not the question of 
material advance nor the question of 
scientific advance. The question is one 
of human justice, the question of man’s 
relationship to man. The world of hu- 
man relationships is the peculiar prob- 
lem of this generation. 

I should like first of all to emphasize 
the fact that we have made tremendous 
progress in the last hundred years, even 
in this disputed realm of human justice 
and morals and equity. For example, 
do you know that in 1816, in the Bride- 
well Prison in New York, there were 
1,100 prisoners, and not one of them 
had committed any crime other than to 
be in debt for something less than $25? 
I do not believe there is any better 
measuring stick for the moral stature of 
a generation than its attitude toward 
the unfortunate. Compare the attitude 


of society toward the debtor a hundred 
years ago and the attitude of society 
during the recent depression. 


We find 


tiful in design as an Oriental rug.... 


By BARCLAY ACHESON 
Associate Editor, The Reader's Digest 


that you could hang a man prior to the 
Civil War for stealing as small an 
amount as $1.25. 

I went back into those prison records, 
and what filthy prisons they were, 
where the diseased, the murderers, the 
debtors, were crowded into the same 
prison and same cell. We have a re- 
port from one of our Senators in Wash- 
ington describing a nearby prison where 
forty were crowded into a cell intended 
for four. 

As I say, I studied some of those 
prison records. I found one typical case 
of a woman who owed less than $12 for 
rent. She was a widow and had a baby. 
She was dragged off to prison by her 
landlord. Within twelve days the child 
died with what was known as prison 
fever. Within a few years she went in- 
sane. 

I know that under every age and 
every clime there have been incidences 
of man’s inhumanity to man, but the 
incidents I am reciting today represent 
due process of law and were supported 
by public opinion. 

(Turn to page 502) 





“From the desert there was a gate, within the gate there was a garden, beau- 


but if toil in that garden were to cease 


for only a few short months it would be a desert again.” 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
THE SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Annual Convention this year—expresses the heart of 
Kiwanis. 

It includes within its broad and comprehensive terms the 
basic purpose of our organization and voices the challenge 
of all our objectives and public affairs activities. Its source 
is the fifth object of our Constitution which in part reads, 
“To provide through Kiwanis clubs the practical means .. . 
to build better communities.” 

The builder determines the building. The quality of the 
construction is set by the character and ability of the one 
who directs the work. This is as true in the activities of a 
service organization like Kiwanis as it is in the erec- 
tion of a building. The kind of an organization Kiwanis 
is determines the quality of its service and leadership 
achievements. A better Kiwanis will build still better com- 
munities. 

During the past year Kiwanis has become a stronger and 
a better organization and therefore it is all the more quali- 
fied to fulfill its great purpose to 
build better communities in which 
men shall labor more happily and 
shall live more richly. 

Kiwanis has made significant ad- 
ditions to strengthen its personnel. 
This administrative year up to the 
time of this convention there has 
been a net increase in the member- 
ship of 6,349 as against 5,047 for 
the entire previous year. That is 
a net gain for less than the full 
year of more than 1,300 beyond 
the net gain of the full previous 
year. This statistic is the more 
significant because the membership has been steadily in- 
creasing since January, 1934. This makes a net gain of 
approximately 20,000 above the low point of the depres- 
sion. 

There has been gratifying Kiwanis expansion during the 
past administrative year. There have been completed 56 
new clubs. In the light of our convention theme, these may 
be looked upon as the opening ep of 56 new construction 
offices with the same number of new construction crews. 
In view of our sound conservative methods of club build- 
ing and the present business conditions this expansion is 
quite satisfactory. These 56 new clubs are located in 22 
different districts. In the New York District 10 new clubs 
were built—a fine record; in the Indiana, Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa and Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Districts five each— 
creditable results. 

Many improvements are to be noted. There have been 
excellent gains in leadership training and district admin- 
istration. There has been significant improvement in annual 
conventions, the great rallies so essential to morale and 
dynamic. The Washington Convention had a larger regis- 
tration than for several previous years and this convention 
in Indianapolis promises to be still larger in attendance. 

The Kiwanis Magazine has shown improvements that 
make it the more valuable “trade publication” for our 
“builders.” 

Kiwanis today is a better and stronger organization, the 
more qualified to accomplish larger results in “building bet- 
ter communities.” 

Adequate and thorough plans are essential to the best 
kind of building. Accurate blue prints rather than fancy 
snapshots are the essentials for enduring construction. This 
is true in community building as well as general construc- 
tion work. Therefore, Kiwanis is ever seeking to make 


“B annual Better Communities”—the theme of our 





thorough plans and draft accurate blue prints to guide its 
building of better communities. 

And before the blue prints can be drafted the architect 
must have a clear conception of the kind of building that is 
to be erected. 

Many hold conceptions of a community in the building 
of which Kiwanis desires no share. 

Some desire only to build » community that is a work 
shop—a place in which to toil and pile up dollars. This is 
the only kind of a community they are interested in seeing 
realized. They fail to understand that a better place in 
which to live is a better place in which to do business. Rec- 
reational and cultural activities for the people of a com- 
munity make for better business as well as improved living. 

There are others that can only visualize a community that 
is “a loafing place” where they can bum around and work 
as little as possible. Any other kind of a community they 
are unwilling to seek to build. They refuse to do anything 
that will make their city a better community in which to 
labor and live. 

Still others conceive their com- 
munity only as a pleasure ground 
—a place to find personal pleasure, 
some desiring clean and wholesome 
fun and others bent on the vicious 
kind of pleasure that blights life. 
All work and no play is as bad for 
a community as for an individual, 
so that provisions for the right use 
of leisure are essential for the “bet- 
ter community,’ But a city should 


RIWANIS BUILDS BETTER COMMUNITIES be more than an amusement park. 
. The criminals and vice lords de- 


sire only to have their community 
a place for exploitation. They put forth all their efforts to 
make their communities still greater fields for vice and 
crime. Those startling statistics of J. Edgar Hoover at the 
Washington Convention—a murder every forty-five minutes, 
a major crime every twenty seconds—warn us of the suc- 
cess of this kind of community builder. The true citizen 
must realize that money and property destroyed by crime or 
used in the care of crime take that much from the business 
and better living conditions of that community. 

But Kiwanis has the vision of a very different kind of 
community—as that which it seeks to build—a city beauti- 
ful, a city bountiful where life shall be richer and fuller 
and where the larger satisfactions and truer joys are real- 
ized. 

Let our members examine their own vision of the kind of 
a community they desire theirs to be. What kind of a com- 
munity would your town or city be if every citizen did no 
more than you to improve it? 

Plans and blue prints, however, do not build themselves. 
There must be the efficient and faithful work of many differ- 
ent kinds of construction men—each contributing his part 
to the erection of the building. Kiwanis is a building organ- 
ization formed to provide the workmen to build better com- 
munities. 

Each club is a construction crew to carry on the building 
of its community into a better city in every way. And the 
building job succeeds only as each and every one does his 
share of the construction work. Kiwanis is an organization 
of builders, not loafers, not mere pleasure seekers, certainly 
not exploiters. 

If Kiwanis is to remain the community building organiza- 
tion—the service organization—which we are proud to claim 
it to be, it is essential that each club shall strive to enlist 
all its members in some phase of this job of building better 
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communities. Kiwanis cannot be a building, a service or- 
ganization, by merely calling itself such. It must succeed 
in its community building job through the faithful labors of 
its individual members. 


The great Einstein said that the aim of education should 
be to produce individuals capable of independent action and 
thought, yet who feel that their greatest service in life is to 
the community. This surely should be the aim of Kiwanis 
—to enlist and inspire individual members who have the 
ability to do creative thinking and render aggressive, inde- 
pendent action, men who are service-minded and who are 
ready to consecrate their lives to the transformation of their 
communities into cities beautiful and bountiful. 


Community building, like other construction work, re- 
quires a wide variety of talent—workers of many different 
kinds of ability and training. There is 
surely no excuse for anyone not having 
some part in the “building” job. 


There is the need for the dreamer 
who by his imagination can conceive 
the general community picture. Then 
there is the essential work of those 
whose talents qualify them to draft the 
plans and blue prints for the realization 
of this general vision of the kind of 
community to be built. And finally the 
builders—the workmen—are required 
for the actual construction work in ac- 
cordance with the blue prints. 

Any Kiwanian tempted to dodge his 
share in community building should 
compel himself to face the challenge of 
our International objectives and addi- 
tional public affairs activities: 


Objectives 


1. Service to Under-Privileged 
Children. 

2. Intelligent, Aggressive and 
Serviceable Citizenship 

3. Friendly Understanding 

Among All Citizens, Rural and 

Urban. 

Vocational Guidance 

Boys and Girls Work 


Public Affairs Activities 
To render additional service 
through: 


oe 


Support of churches in their spiritual aims 
Promotion of cultural and recreational use of leisure 
Assistance in public safety movements 
Co-operation in law enforcement 

Promotion of the international good will existing 
between Canada and the United States 
Sponsorship of open forums for nonpartisan dis- 
cussion of public problems. 


or WN 


or) 


The sincere meditation upon these objectives and a frank 
study of his community and its needs will surely lead any- 
one to hear a call to service through which he may con- 
tribute to making it a better community. If the entire club 
will not act or the appropriate committee is slow to get 
busy on its program, let the individual member wait no 
longer for others but himself take the initiative in starting 
the service which he believes his community needs. 

Anyone with the will to build can surely find a job. The 
faithful, devoted service of some Kiwanian may lead to the 
transformation of his community. His success may even 
have larger results in initiating a general social, forward 
movement. 

On the memorial to the founder of Converse College at 
Spartanburg, South Carolina—a man who contributed sig- 
nificantly in many ways to the betterment of his city—are 
these words: 


“Oh, it is great—and there is no other greatness— 
to make one nook of God’s creation more fruitful, bet- 
ter, more worthy of God; to make some human heart a 
little wiser, nobler, happier, more blessed.” 
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It is to be hoped that our many members may find that joy 
and satisfaction in the building of better communities which 
these words express. The service a man renders to his 
community is the sure index of his real worth to his com- 
munity. 

The story is told of the city of Glasgow that in more recent 
and modern times it has had as a motto, “Let Glasgow flour- 
ish!” but that someone searching around in one of the old 
belfries discovered the original motto of that city—one that 
was longer and much more significant, “Let Glasgow flourish 
by the preaching of Thy Word and the praising of Thy 
Name.” 

“Let Glasgow flourish!”—how modern and up-to-date this 
sounds. How many chambers of commerce, commercial and 
trade organizations, and booster clubs are proclaiming mot- 

toes or slogans akin to this. 


But if I mistake not, the hour has 
struck when community leaders are 
more and more coming to the realization 
that their slogans must be broadened 
not with the words but certainly in the 
spirit of that old original motto of Glas- 
gow. 

Increasingly the people of our towns 
and cities will discontinue that more 
limited modern slogan, “Let our com- 
munity flourish by the increase of re- 
tail business, by the securing of new in- 
dustries, by the increase of production, 
by the greater volume of sales, by the 
enlargement of bank accounts.” 

Instead the better citizens and certain- 
ly the Kiwanians will adopt an enlarged 
motto: 

“Let our community flourish by the 
serving of under-privileged children, by 
the helpful ministry to boys and girls, 
by the helping of all in need. 

“Let our community flourish by the 
adoption of aggressive methods for traf- 
fic safety that will end the needless kill- 
ing and maiming of thousands of wom- 
en, men and children. 


“Let our community flourish by the 


Secretary Parker delivering his annual report to adequate support of proper law en- 
the International Convention. 


forcement so that vice and crime shall 
no longer rule our towns and cities and 
flaunt their bold action before decent citizens and even defy 
police and courts. 

“Let our community flourish by providing finer recrea- 
tional facilities and more varied and adequate means to right- 
ly use leisure so that living shall be enriched and enlarged 
rather than blighted. 

“Let our community flourish by providing the best and 
most adequate educational facilities for our children and 
young people so that these ‘citizens of tomorrow’ shall be 
the better prepared for work, citizenship and life itself. 

“Let our community flourish by the giving of a proper 
emphasis to the moral, human and spiritual values of life 
so that the bondage to material values will be ended and 
all may share in a more complete and abundant life.” 

“Building Better Communities”—that is the great objec- 
tive of Kiwanis. In this fine service let all our members 
participate. Let none be deaf to the many challenging 
calls to service. 

Let all see to it that the motto is the larger one, “Let 
our community flourish not merely by commercial and in- 
dustrial effort for material ends but by every high purpose 
and moral and spiritual endeavor that will insure a city 
beautiful and bountiful.” 
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Interviewing the World by Air in Ten Weeks 


Ladies gather for colorful conven- 

tion feature and hear Miss Paula 

Le Cler tell of world travels by air 

and of interviews with famous per- 
sons of 22 countries. 


S a programmed event in the 
schedule of ladies’ entertain- 
ment features there was held 

on Tuesday noon, June 22, the Lady- 
ship Luncheon. 

With tables decorated with flowers 
the banquet hall of the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral presented a_ scene that 
would necessitate the use of a great 
many adjectives if fittingly described. 
The ladies, nearly 1400 of them, as- 
sembled promptly at noon and the call 
to order was given by Mrs. W. Henry 
Roberts, Chairman of the Ladies’ En- 
tertainment Committee. Mrs. A. Cope- 
land Callen, wife of the President of 
Kiwanis International, presided. 

The speaker of the meeting was Miss 
Paula Le Cler, internationally famous 
American journalist, whose subject was 
“Interviewing the World by Air in 
Ten Weeks.” She told in a most in- 
teresting manner of her recent observ- 
ations and interviews during a trip 
around the world. 

Miss Le Cler stated that she felt it 
would be wise to know something about 
international affairs before the danger 
of widespread war became too great. 
With this in mind she started around 
the world last summer with the idea 
of as she expressed it “putting togeth- 
er the pieces of the international jig- 
saw puzzle before it started up in 
flames.” In seventy days, using the 
amazing new circle of commercial air- 
ways, Miss Le Cler circumnavigated 
the globe and interviewed outstanding 
personalities. 

The first stage of her trip was made 
in the zeppelin “Hindenburg.” “It is 
ironic now,” she said, “to remember the 
absolute confidence and safety all of 


us felt. I remember the perfectly 
safe, snug feeling we had on the third 
morning when we drifted over Eng- 
land and Holland and finally came safe- 
ly to rest in the great Frankfurt hang- 
ar.” 

Miss Le Cler, a bit ahead of her 
schedule, she explained, made an air 
detour to London and then to France 
where she found Paris, despite political 
disorders and strikes, the same urbane, 
insouciant city as ever. In Paris she 
talked with Madame _ Braunschweig, 
one of France’s first three women dep- 
uties who said, “The French women 
are seeking the vote, the trend of the 
times is with us. We expect to have 
the vote soon.” 

From Paris she flew to Geneva to 
again interview Haile Selassie whom 
she had met and inter- 
viewed four times during 
the Ethiopian war. “This 
time,” she said, “he greet- 
ed me with a sorrowful 
smile and at the conclus- 
ion of the interview said 
in answer to a direct ques- 
tion, ‘No, I am not bitter, 
just sad and deeply dis- 
illusioned.’ ” 

An air flight to Berlin 
was next on Miss Le Cler’s 
schedule, but again finding 
herself a bit ahead of time 
she detoured to Weimar 
for a visit with Dr. Goeb- 
bels, the Reich Propagan- 
da Chief. “The Third 
Reich is stronger than 
ever,” Dr. Goebbels told 
Miss Le Cler, “We have 
made amazing progress, 
despite the dark proph- 
esies of our enemies. Un- 
der Hitler, Germany has 
recovered her soul. Hitler 
is the soul of Germany.” 
At Berlin, Miss Le Cler 
listened to Hitler and she 
described the meeting as 


follows: 

“T heard again that admonitory voice, 
as the leader clicked each consonant 
with his teeth in a kind of cold angry 
The stadium, black with peo- 
ple, inclined itself up to him. He was 
like some hard bitten evangelist with 
an audience like an ocean, his knees 
swaying with each word, his whole 
body enunciating it and I knew that 
all over Germany, in shops, restaurants, 
homes, blasted in public squares 
through loud speakers that harsh, 
strange incisive voice was being listen- 
ed to and heeded.” 

She interviewed many women in Ger- 
many and on the whole stated she 
found women just as complacent under 


passion. 


(Turn to page 514) 





Miss Le Cler chats with Mrs. Murray H. Morris, wife of the Gen- 


eral Convention Chairman. 
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The ladies had an enjoyable program of events ar- 

ranged for them by the committee in charge of 

entertainment features for the convention. Mrs. 

W. Henry Roberts was chairman of the committee 

and every wife of every Indianapolis Kiwanian was 

an enthusiastic worker on some committee having 
to do with making the convention one of special interest 
to the visiting wives and daughters of Kiwanians. 

On Monday afternoon there was a very beautiful re- 
ception and tea at the Marott Hotel, this in honor of 
Mrs. Callen and the visiting ladies. On Tuesday there 
was a Ladyship Luncheon followed by an Hour of Music, 
both events held at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. On 
Wednesday the ladies joined their husbands at the Speed- 
way where was staged a thrilling fifty-mile race and a 
“Pageant of Speed," a miniature of the famous Memorial 
Day classics. Of course there were district dinners, dances, 
receptions and feature entertainment scheduled for each 
evening. 

The ladies also attended style shows and were taken to 
the Riley Memorial Hospital where the Indiana District 
clubs have done so much for crippled children and there 
were tours to hosiery mills and other places of particular 
interest to ladies. 


The fine, friendly spirit of Indiana hospitality kept the 


visiting ladies happy from the time of arrival to their 
departure. 






@ Above: Some of the ladies of the Monday receiving line 
rest before the function begins. Seated, left to right: 
Mrs. William H. Trimble, Associate Chairman and in 
charge of the Monday Reception, Mrs. Harper Gatton, 
Mrs. Callen, Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker, Mrs. Chester A. 
Stayton (Indianapolis). Standing, left to right: Mrs. 
Roy R. Bair, Associate Chairman, Mrs. Murray H. Mor- 
ris, wife of the General Convention Chairman, Mrs. W. 
Henry Roberts, Chairman of the Ladies’ Entertainment 
Committee, all of Indianapolis and Mrs. Marshall D. 
Abrams, wife of the Indiana District Governor. 

@ Above, left: Mrs. William V. Kingdom, Mrs. William 
W. Trimble, Mrs. Chester A. Stayton, Mrs. Frank V. 
Hawkins. 

e@ Left: Mrs. Trimble, Mrs. Callen and Mrs. Roberts. 





@ Above, left: Mrs. Charles S. Donley, wife of International Trustee; Mrs. Callen; Mrs. Raymond M. Cross- 
man, wife of Past International President and Mrs. Harper Gatton, wife of Immediate Past President. 


e@ Above, right: Mrs. Bennett O. Knudson, wife of International Trustee; Mrs. Frank J. Horak, wife of the 
Chairman of the International Committee on Publicity and Mrs. Clyde Titus, Indianapolis. 


@ In Circle: Mrs. Fred. C. W. Packer, wife of the International Secretary. 


UNVENTION ALLURING 10 LAD 


Looks like a sho 


wife of the International President who came from Indiana and Mrs. Merton S. 
Heiss, wife of the Managing Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine. 





ing tour: Mrs. O. E. Peterson, wife of the Convention Manager, 
. Parker, wife of the International Secretary, Mrs. Carl Endicott, 
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Laughing at the Clouds 


HEN fifteen hundred and forty 

Kiwanians, representing more 

than eleven hundred clubs in 
the United States and Canada, gathered 
in the great balconied banquet hall of 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral there was 
staged on Wednesday, 
June 23, what was de- 
clared to be the great- 
est inter-club luncheon 
meeting in all Kiwanis 
history. 

There would have 
been more than 1,540 
present had the seating 
capacity been greater 
but all who purchased 
tickets within the al- 
lotted time were there 
and comfortably situat- 
ed in view of the speak- 
ers’ table and within 
easy hearing of the 
speakers. 

Albert Kennedy 
Rowswell, Pittsburgh, 
a humorist of renown 
was the luncheon speak- 
er and he chose as the 
subject of his address, 
‘*Laughing at the 
Clouds.” 

“If ever there was a 
people in the world 
who had a right to sit 


"Greatest inter-club meeting in 
Kiwanis History"’ held at Scottish 
Rite Cathedral during convention. 
Humorist Rewswell is speaker at 
Fellowship Luncheon. 





Top :—A goodly portion of the fifteen hundred and forty Kiwanians who were in attend- 
the Fellowship Luncheon held June 23 in the Scottish Rite Cathedral banquet room. 


Below: The speakers’ table at the Fellowship Luncheon with President Callen in the 
center, with Speaker Rowswell on his right and Immediate Past President Harper Gatton 


on his left. 


back and enjoy a good, hearty chuckle 
at their own expense we are that peo- 
ple,” he said. 

“You know for four or five years we 
went off on a spending spree that would 
make Belshazzar’s feast look like a 
dairy lunch, and then 
after we had finished 
our dessert, we got a 
slight attack of finan- 
cial indigestion and for 
the past four or five 
years we have been go- 
ing around with noth 
ing but a sour taste in 
our mouths. We just 
figured that life held 
nothing of charm for us 
in the days that were 
ahead. Yet I submit to 
you today that no mat- 
ter how unpleasant 
may be the _ environ- 
ment under which we 
are compelled to live, 
no matter how dark 
may hang the clouds, 
no matter how heavy 
the burden that has 
been placed upon your 
shoulders, there is a 
laugh waiting for you 
just around the corner 
if you are not too busy 

(Turn to page 506) 
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HEN I was a school boy, every 
youngster had a geography as 
large as the top of a folding 


ecard table. Propped on top of your 
desk, it was a fine thing to hide behind 
when you had a dime novel to read, 
or a love letter to write to a girl. 

On one of the pages there was an 
outline map of the United States, and 
instead of having towns and rivers 
marked on it, there were “Principal 
Products” lettered on each state. If 
I were making such a map of Indiana, 
I would put “Literature; Fighting; 
Seulpture; Red Cabs.” 

Lew Wallace, Kin Hubbard, Jim 
Riley and half a hundred others justi- 
fy the literature label. I am going to 
approach the others more gradually. 

The Hoosiers are a fighting people. 
As one of my friends, an English pro- 
fessor, would put it, they are “fightin’ 
pieces of stuff.”’ It is an inherited 
trait. They began fighting Indians at 
a time when a man either stilled the 
hand which wielded the tomahawk or 
lost his hair. They licked the Indians 
and then they went to the wars— 
Revolutionary War, Mexican Wars, the 
War Between the States, the Spanish 
War and the World War. They fit, 
bled and died in every scrap we ever 
had, and then they had sculptors make 
statues to individual heroes, to group 
heroes and to heroes in general. With 
these examples of war heroes before 
them, of course they are still a fight- 
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Interesting Indianapolis 


ing people, and when we Kiwanians 
got to Indianapolis, they fought for 
a chance to ride us in their automobiles, 
to take us places to eat, to show us 
the sights, to be kindly and hospitable 
every minute. The moment a Kiwan- 
ian arrived at the railroad station, they 
fought to see who would haul him to 
his hotel. Even the policemen fought 


to see which one or two or three of 
them should get out in front of the 
cars carrying the visitors, and lead 
the way to the hotel, sirens screaming 


the glad news that some more Kiwan- 
ians had arrived. It was a fine kind 
of fighting and we all enjoyed it. 

It’s a fine lot of sculpture they have, 
and we enjoyed that also. Now that ac- 
counts for the literature, the fighting 
and the sculpture. 

Did you ever pick up a plant in the 
yard and see half a hundred little beet- 
les scuttering for cover? Did you ever 
disturb a hill of ants and see them 
rushing hither and yon?~ That’s the 
way with those little red taxicabs in 
Indianapolis. If you stood still, they 
would run across your toes, run be- 
tween your legs or back into you so 





By ROE FULKERSON, 
Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine 


you sat down on them. Every one 
rode them everywhere, and the price 
was fifteen cents to any place in North 
America. It didn’t matter whether 
there was a lone Kiwanian in one of 
them, or a double quartette going some 
place to sing; the price was fifteen 
cents. They get a lot of business be- 
cause there are so many of them on 
the streets, and they run so fast, that 
it is dangerous to be a pedestrian, and 
safe to be in a cab. Some of the 
Kiwanians from Canada thought of 
driving home in them, positive they 
would go to Canada for fifteen cents. 
I believe they would have. 

The convention halls and_ hotels 
were scattered, but what difference did 
that make, with those cabs running 
back and forth like a shuttle of red 
thread between them! 

It was a good convention. The In- 
dianapolis Kiwanians did a noble job. 
Their hospitality was wonderful and 
their entertainment unique, even if I 
was a little disappointed at the Speed- 
way when I found the racing cars were 
not red taxicabs. The weather was 
perfect, so the open air affairs went 
off as scheduled. One is reminded of 
the building of King Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, when “It rained not in the day 
time lest the workmen be interrupted 
in their labors.” 

Congratulations, Indianapolis! Con- 
gratulations, Indiana! We had a grand 


time and will long remember the way 
you treated us. 
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Frank Trafford Taylor is congratulated as the International President by A. Cope- 
land Callen, who retires from the presidency and becomes Immediate Past President. 


Introducing President Taylor 


BY WILLIAM PICKUP 


Member, Kiwanis Club of St. Boniface, Manitoba and Former Lieutenant 
Governor, Western Canada District 


TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K.C., a 
F charter member of the St. Boni- 
* face Kiwanis Club, has at all times 
taken an active interest in the activi- 
ties of his club having been its first 
president in 1924 and elected for a sec- 
ond term in 1925. 
Iie became Lieutenant Governor of 
the Western Canada District during 


1930-1931 and served on many import- 
ant district committees during his 
membership in Kiwanis. He was elect- 
ed district governor in 1933 and was 
appointed Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada in 1934. He was elected Inter- 
national Trustee at the Toronto Con- 
vention in 1934. He was then appoint- 
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ed a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Trustees and has 
since remained a member of that Exec- 
utive Committee. At the Washington 
Convention in 1936 he was elected an 
International Vice President. 

Mr. Taylor is an undergraduate of 
Toronto University and a graduate of 
the University of Manitoba, obtaining 
his L.L.B. degree in 1912 and complet- 
ing his law course in 1913, was called to 
the Bar of Manitoba in that year. Since 
then he has continuously practiced law 
in the cities of St. Boniface and Winni- 
peg having been appointed City Solici- 
tor for the City of St. Boniface in 1922, 
which position he still holds in conjunc- 
tion with his general law practice in 
the city of Winnipeg. He was appoint- 
ed one of His Majesty’s King’s Coun- 
sels in 1934. 

St. Boniface recognizes the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Taylor to unite into a 
harmonious codperative community its 
citizenry, composed of French and Eng- 
lish speaking Canadians and the St. 
Boniface Kiwanis Club is a marked 
recognition and testimonial of the 
achievement of Kiwanis ideals in this 
respect. He has also served in a num- 
ber of public offices in connection with 
municipal life in the Province of Mani- 
toba. 

His hobbies are riding and horticul- 
ture. Specializing in peonies and fruit 
growing he has achieved considerable 
success. Mr. Taylor is 46 years of age 
and was born near the city of Toronto 
in the Province of Ontario. He mar- 
ried Lilian Long, daughter of Captain 
Long, formerly of Belfast, Ireland, now 
of Christchurch, New Zealand. He has 
two children. 

Frank Trafford Taylor brings to his 
high office a true knowledge of Kiwan- 
is, combined with the calm, equable 
temperament of the born leader. He 
cannot be “stampeded” under any cir- 
cumstances and at the end of his term, 
every member of Kiwanis will feel to- 
ward Trafford as do all members of the 
St. Boniface club who know him in his 
everyday life, namely, that he is com- 
petent, reliable and thoroughly trust- 
worthy in every respect—in other 
words a true Kiwanian. 





Mrs. Frank Trafford Taylor in an informal 
pose at Indianapolis. 
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The 1937-1938 International Board 


Front row, left to right: Treasurer H. G. Hatfield; Vice President George E. Snell; President F. Trafford Taylor, K, C.; Immediate Past President A. 
Copeland Callen; Vice President C. Harold Hippler; and Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 


Second row, left to right; Trustees Mark A. Smith; Frank E. Finley; W. Eugene Wolcott, M.D.; Charles B. Holman, D.D.S.; William A. Williams; 
and Philip N. McCaughan. 


Back row, left to right; Trustees James P. Gallagher; Bennett O. Knudson; Samuel F. Clabaugh; Fred G. McAlister; Harry D. MacDonald; and Alfred 
H. Syverson. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES FOR 1937-1938 


President, F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K.C., St. Boniface, Manitoba 
Immediate Past President, A. CopELAND CALLEN, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
Vice President, C. Haro.p Hippter, Eustis, Florida 
Vice President, Grorcr E. SNELL, Billings, Montana 
Treasurer, H. G. HATFIELD, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Secretary, FRED. C. W. PARKER, Chicago, Illinois 


Trustees elected at the Indianapolis Convention Trustees who will serve the second of the two-year term 
to serve for two years to which they were elected at Washington last year 
FRANK E. FINLEY, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania SAMUEL F. CLABAUGH, Birmingham, Alabama 
CHARLES B. HOLMAN, D.D.S., West End, St. Louis, Missouri JAMES P. GALLAGHER, Newton, Massachusetts 
Puitie N. McCAuGHAN, Long Beach, California BENNETT O. KNupSON, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Mark A. SMITH, Thomaston, Georgia Harry D. MACDONALD, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
WituiAM A. WILLIAMS, Cleveland, Ohio FreD G. McALIsTEerR, London, Ontario 


W. EUGENE Wo tcotTt, M.D., Des Moines, Iowa ALFRED H. SYVERSON, Spokane, Washington 












By H. PARK ARNOLD 


Chairman, International Committee on Music; % 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Glendale, California 


E HAVE just experienced at the Interna- 
WY tions Convention at Indianapolis a prac- 

tical four-day demonstration of what music 
can mean to Kiwanis. Music served the conven- 
tion in two ways just as music can serve your in- 
dividual club, namely, for entertainment and in- 
spiration and for individual participation by every 
man through group singing. 

Many clubs are just beginning to realize the 
value of music to their weekly meetings and to 
take advantage of its use. 

A sincere word of appreciation is due Immediate 
Past President Cope Callen and the convention pro- 4 
gram chairman, Lester Jones, for their fine co- 
Operation in planning and making a place for so 
much fine music at Indianapolis. In building their 
program, proper emphasis was given to the con- 
tribution that good music and group singing can 
make, with the result that those who were for- 
tunate enough to attend will testify that music 
stood side by side with the inspirational addresses 
in effectively serving the convention program. 

Musicians have the reputation of being temper- 
e@ A Cappella Choir of Massillon, Ohio. mental and of showing a lack of coéperation where 

many groups such as were together at Indianapolis J 

were involved. This alleged attribute was entirely 
lacking and a real Kiwanis spirit of give and take 
was manifest in the assignment acceptances and 


@ The Mothersingers Chorus, Elkhart, Ind., Katherine Boyd Schwin, Director. 














of Toledo, Ohio. 





@ Madrigal Club Chorus 






Left—They sang and played for San Francisco. 


@ Right—Jimmie Smith of Tujunga was there 
with his cigar and organ. 






@ Upper left—Adelaide Sudhoff, 
: Richmond, Indiana.@ Center—Xylophone Band, 
Richmond, Ind. @ Right—William M. Romey, Richmond, Ind. 











Washington, D.C, 





@ Left—Floyd Jennings, 


@ Right—Maude Nosler, San Benito, Texas. 






@ Above—Joe Seabold, Bluffton, Ind. 






@ Center—Nellie Stuart, Champaign, III. 


@ Top—Huntington ney Chorus, Huntington, 
nd. 





@ Boys Band from the Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Children’s Home Band at Knights- 
town. 


d. 
( @ Accordion Girls of Indiana Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Children’s Home Band, Knightstown, Ind. 
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Reading from top down: 


@ Mary Ann Jenkins, Greenville, Ky. 


@ Roger Parrish and Tommy Smith, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


@ Texas-Oklahoma District Quartet, Dallas and 
Oak Cliff, Texas. 


@ Me. Carmel, Ill., High School Band. 


@ Jack Wellbaum and Helen Wilt of Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


@ Paul Wykoff, Anderson, Ind. 


appearances of every artist. 

The word artist aptly applies to 
all persons that contributed so un- 
selfishly of their time and talent to the 
program. The clubs, divisions, and dis- 
tricts that sponsored the forty or fifty 
musical units and made possible their 
trip to Indianapolis could not have 
chosen a more pleasing variety of music 
or a more congenial group of men and 
women with which to work. 

I am sure we will be pardoned for 
selecting one for a particular word of 
thanks; but such a word is certainly due 
Arthur Tanner, a member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Music, for 
his untiring efforts in getting the 
KDKA Choralists from Pittsburgh to 
the convention and for his constant 
effort to place them completely at the 
disposal of those whose responsibility 
it was to build the program. 

We wish also to thank Ralph Wright, 
chairman of the Indianapolis Music 
Committee for his fine codperation and 
valuable help. He was on the job day 
and night. 

In mentioning and expressing our 
appreciation to those who helped with 
the convention music, we apologize 
for any oversight that may occur, for, 
with so many involved, it would be 
just like us to forget someone. 

The following units and individuals 
made the musical part of the conven- 
tion possible: 

Madrigal Club Chorus, Toledo, Ohio 
Huntington Girls’ Chorus, Huntington, 

Indiana 
Joe Seabold, Bluffton, Indiana 
Massillon High School A Cappella 

Choir, Massillon, Ohio 
Floyd Jennings, Washington, District 

of Columbia 
Xylophone Band, Richmond, Indiana 
Maude Nosler, San Benito, Texas 
Bill Romey, Richmond, Indiana 
Adelaide Sudhoff, Richmond, Indiana 
Port Huron Kiwanis Band, Port Huron, 

Michigan 
Elkhart Mothersingers, Elkhart, In- 

diana 
Anne Kathryn Edwards, McAllen, 

Texas 
Faye Jones, McAllen, Texas 
Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Children’s 

Home Band, Knightstown, Indiana 
Lockland, Ohio Valley Boys’ and Girls’ 

Band 


a 
Fi 


@ Clarence H. Reeves, Millville, N.J. 
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@ T. W. Badley, Astoria, Oregon. 


Nellie Stuart, Champaign, III. 

Clarence Reeves, Millville, New Jersey 

KDKA Choralists, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Virgil Cassaday, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky 

Glen Stambach, Springfield, Missouri 

Texas-Oklahoma District Quartet, Dal- 
las and Oak Cliff, Texas 

American Legion Auxiliary Drum and 

Bugle Corps, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Indianapolis News Boys’ Band 
Tommy Smith, Bowling Green, Ken- 

tucky 
Jimmie Smith, Tujunga, California 
T. W. Badley, Astoria, Oregon 
Mary Ann Jenkins, Greenville, Ken- 

tucky 
Jesse Van Camp, Ashland, Kentucky 
Jack Wellbaum, Greenville, Ohio 
Helen Wilt, Greenville, Ohio 
Jimmie Alexander, Chicago, Illinois 
Paul Wykoff, Anderson, Indiana 
Foster Quartet, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mt. Carmel High School Band, Mt. Car- 
mel, Illinois 
Accordion Quartet and Dancers, 

Knightstown, Indiana 
Jimmie Trimble, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Kiwanis Male Quartet, Huntingtc a, 

West Virginia 
Tom Husselton, Atlantic City, New 

Jersey 
Johnny Nelson, Atlantic City, New Jer- 

sey 
Lillian Spoon, Atlantic City, New Jer- 

sey. 
California Sweetheart, Laverne Lamb, 

San Francisco, California 
Fred Tangemann, Bluffton, Indiana 
Laverne Jackson, Champaign, Illinois 
Dale Young, Indianapolis, Indiana 

We hope that the experience you 
had at Indianapolis or the report of 
your delegates will show you and your 
club the possibilities of a quartet or 
chorus in your membership. It is our 
hope also that you have been so in- 
spired by the choruses and bands of 
boy and girls that you will want to get 
behind one in your high school or Y. 
M. C. A. and give those youngsters the 
inspiring challenge of music. 

May we again express in behalf of 
the International Committee on Music 
their sincere appreciation for all who 
helped with the programs at Indian- 
apolis. 
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Resolutions Adopted at Indianapolis 


Combat Destructive Influences 

Whereas, Service to under-privileged 
children has long been one of the major 
activities of Kiwanis International, and 

Whereas, We regard the prevention 
of destructive physical, mental and 
moral influences of as great or greater 
importance than the salvage of their 
unfortunate victims, and, 

Whereas, We note, with regret, the 
increasing viciousness contained in the 
contents of certain horror, sex and de- 
tective publications which are contin- 
uously displayed and made available to 
the youth of the land, and 

Whereas, We note with regret that 
certain liquor and tobacco interests seek 
through widespread publicity by press 
and radio, and particularly through the 
use of pictures and quotations of out- 
standing athletic and professional no- 
tables, to convey to the minds of the 
youth the benefits to be obtained 
through the use of their products, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED by Kiwanis International, 
in its Twenty-first Annual Convention 
assembled at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
June 21, 1937, that we deplore and 
condemn these insidious practices, and 
call upon Kiwanis clubs in states and 
provinces where there are no prohibi- 
tory regulations, to actively assert 
themselves in an effort to combat said 
influences, by every legal means, and 
we further urge the public and all 
public officials to assist in every way 
possible in the suppression of all these 
destructive influences. 


National Registration Law for Aliens 

Whereas, We believe there are many 
aliens now illegally residing in the 
United States who are greatly increas- 
ing the relief problem of our nation, 
many of whom are contributing to the 
crime problem as well as fomenting un- 
American social and economic doctrines, 
we do hereby express our conviction 
that such illegal aliens should be de- 
ported to their respective countries; and 

Whereas, We believe that the detec- 
tion and apprehension of illegal en- 
trants can be most quickly accomplished 
by the registration of all persons now 
in, or residing in, the United States, to 
this end we favor the enactment of a 
National Registration Law. 


Teach Highway Safety 
in Primary Schools 

RESOLVED, That Kiwanis Internation- 
al endorse a movement to have Safe 
Driving of Automobiles taught in all 
secondary schools of the United States 
and Canada, said instructions to in- 
clude the duty of pedestrians with rela- 
tion to moving vehicles. 


RESOLVED, That Kiwanis Interna- 


tional endorse a movement to have 
Highway Safety taught in all primary 
schools in the United States and Can- 
ada, said courses to include specific 
instructions concerning motor vehicle 
traffic. 

RESOLVED, That the delegates here as- 
sembled, being shocked by the appalling 
loss of life and property, and the crip- 
pling and maiming of men, women and 
children, by automobile traffic, do here- 
by resolve that it is the sense of this 
convention that every Kiwanian assume 
a personal responsibility toward the 
reduction of automobile fatalities in the 
United States and Canada, and pledge 
himself to support highway traffic laws 
and the traffic enforcing officers, and 
to obey the traffic laws and ordinances 
to the best of his ability. 


In Appreciation 

Kiwanis International in its Twenty- 
first Annual Convention assembled 
wishes to express its appreciation and 
sincerest thanks to the Indianapolis 
Kiwanis club and their ladies for the 
exceptionally large measure of hospi- 
tality and entertainment which have 
contributed so much to the success of 
the 1937 convention, to the clubs and 
officers of the Indiana District and to 
District Governor Marshall D. Abrams, 
for their generous codperation. The In- 
diana District alone showed a regis- 
tration of 1,219. 

Kiwanis International would also 
voice sincere appreciation to M. Clif- 
ford Townsend, Governor of the State 
of Indiana, for the warm greeting and 
message to the large number of Ki- 
wanians and their wives on the steps 
of the Indiana World War Memorial 
Sunday evening. 

Kiwanis International wishes to ex- 
press its very sincere appreciation for 
courtesies and considerations extended: 

By the World War Memorial Trus- 
tees for making available the facilities 
of the World War Memorial; 

By the City of Indianapolis and espe- 
cially to Kiwanian Michael F. Morris- 
sey, Chief of Indianapolis Police, and 
his courteous staff, for making possible 
something new in Kiwanis welcome and 
who extended themselves at every op- 
portunity to make our stay so pleasant 
in Indianapolis; 

By The Chicago Tribune for the serv- 
ices of Philip Maxwell; 

By the Marott Hotel in making avail- 
able their facilities for the Ladies’ Re- 
ception Monday afternoon; 

By the Scottish Rite Cathedral for 
making available the facilities of the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Harry A. Pihl, 
Director of the Scottish Rite Work, and 
Mrs. Lillian Woodley, Manager of the 
Scottish Rite Dining Room; 

By the Murat Temple Association and 


Ed Hart, and by Cadle Tabernacle, in 
making available to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional the facilities of these fine meeting 
places; 

By the press of Indianapolis and 
Press Association of the nation for their 
coéperation in the matter of news re- 
leases, pictures, etc.; 

By the Indianapolis hotels and clubs 
for making available conference rooms 
and the several privileges accorded the 
convention; 

By the Indianapolis club for the ex- 
ceptionally fine entertainment provided 
the delegates and their wives at the 
Motor Speedway, Wednesday afternoon; 

By the Real Silk Hosiery Mills and 
the Riley Hospital, for their splendid 
codperation and efforts; 

By the Country Club of Indianapolis, 
the Highland Golf and Country Club, 
the Broadmoor Country Club and the 
Hillerest Country Club; 

By the Indianapolis Convention and 
Publicity Bureau for providing gratis 
office space to Kiwanis International 
and especially to Kiwanian Henry T. 
Davis for his untiring efforts and val- 
uable assistance; 

By the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
and T. E. Myers for making available 
the use of the Speedway; 

By the Merchants’ Association of In- 
dianapolis for their generous codpera- 
tion in the use of their quarters for 
local committee meetings and partic- 
ularly for releasing their manager, 
Murray H. Morris, who has so ably 
served as General Chairman of the 
Convention and who gave so unspar- 
ingly of his time; 

By Methodist Hospital and Kiwanian 
John G. Benson for hospitalization, first 
aid and ambulance service; 

By Wasson’s, Ayres’, and Block’s for 
style shows; 

By Rotary, Optimist, Lions and Mer- 
cator-Exchange Clubs and Kiwanians 
Homer L. Wiegand and Irwin Berter- 
mann for their beautiful floral offer- 
ings; 

By other Service Clubs and individ- 
uals for the use of cars and services; 

By the Boy Scouts who assisted un- 
failingly in several capacities during 
the convention; 

By the Japanese Art Store, Indian- 
apolis, for the properties used in “The 
Hour of Music”; 

By the following entertainers and 
their sponsors who contributed to such 
a large degree to the success of our con- 
vention: 

Madrigal Club Chorus, Toledo, Ohio 

Huntington, Indiana, Girls’ Chorus 

Massillon, Ohio, High School A Ca- 
pella Choir 

Floyd Jennings, Washington, D. C. 

Maude Nosler, San Benito, Texas 


(Turn to page 514) 
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Winners at Indianapolis 


In the Club and District Achievement Reports and in the Club and District Attendance Contests, 
awards were based on records for the calendar year 1936. In the Club Achievement Reports, the Club 
Attendance Contest and the Convention Attendance Contest the Gold Division consists of clubs of 
101 members or more; Silver, from 51 to 100 members; Blue, from 31 to 50 members; White, clubs of 
30 members or less. In the District Achievement Reports and the District Attendance Contest the 
Gold Division includes districts whose average membership of clubs is 46 or more; Silver, an average 
membership of 41 to 45; Blue, an average membership of 36 to 40; and White, an average mem- 


bership of 35 or less. 









Left to right: Frank E. Newton, Vancouver, B.C.; Pres. Merle 


G. Ruh, Huntington Park, Calif.; Herman W. Sander, San Gabriel, 
Calif.; and Pres. Roy Grout, Hamilton, Ill, who accepted bronze 
plaques for their clubs for the winning Achievement Reports. 


District Governors with the trophies which their districts won in 
the District Achievement Reports. Left to right: C. O. Gengel- 
bach, Pacific-Northwest, John F. Sherman, New Jersey, Lieutenant 
Governor George H. Lowe, Utah-Idaho, Dean Owens, Georgia. 









Silver water sets were awarded winning clubs in the Club Attend- 
ance Contest. Left to right: Pres. Alvin Strickler, Evansville, 
Ind.; Pres. Merle G. Ruh, Huntington Park, Calif.; Herman W. 
Sander, San Gabriel, Calif.; Immediate Past Pres. S. Edwin 

Hughes, Tujunga, Calif. 








District Governors Ernest G. Bashor, California-Nevada, Joho F. 

Sherman, New Jersey, J. Keoneth Williamson, Florida and Harry 

O. Hoffman, Louisiana-Mississippi, with the banners which their 
districts won in the District Attendance Contest. 





These won more than one award. Ieft to right: John F. Sher- 
man, Governor. New {ervey District; Merle G. Ruh, Pres., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif.; Herman W. Sander, San Gabriel, Calif.; 
Frank E. Newton, Vancouver, B.C.; and O. Gengelbach, Gov- 


ernor, Pacific-Northwest District. 


CLUB ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 


Division Winners Honorable Mention 

| | Vancouver, B.C. ............ Milwaukee, Wis.; Montreal, Que. 

Silver ...... Huntington Pk., Calif..Albert Lea, Minn.; Canton, III. 

ener San Gabriel, Calif........Muskegon, Mich.; Bellefontaine, 
Ohio 

White ........ Eremiiton. Fl. oc... Peninsula-Portland, Ore.; Marl- 
boro, Mass. 

DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 

Division Winners Honorable Mention 

Gold Pacific-Northwest California-Nevada 

Silver New Jersey Minnesota-Dakotas 

Blue Utah-Idaho Southwest 

White ........ Georgia Louisiana-Mississippi 

CLUB ATTENDANCE CONTEST 

Division Winners Honorable Mention 

Gold “vansville, Ind. .. Jersey City, N.J.; Spokane, 
Wash. 

Silver Huntington Pk., Calif...Compton, Calif.; Ontario, Calif. 

Blue . San Gabriel, Calif.........Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, N.J.; 
Eagle Rock, Calif. 

White Tujunga, Calif............... Buena Park, Calif.; La Habra, 
Calif. 


DISTRICT ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


Division Winners 


Gold .. California-Nevada 
Silver ...New Jersey 


Blue . Florida 
ce Neia Ble e Niesncrastnkdesmenhidae eines Louisiana-Mississippi 


CONVENTION ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


This contest is based on the number of registered members and wives 
multiplied by the round-trip 


Division Winners 
| eS ....Los Angeles, Calif. 
Silver Fullerton, Calif. 
Blue .. Mountain View, Calif. 
White ...Campbell, Calif. 


The above awards were announced by the chairmen of the Inter- 
ternational committees: Achievement Reports, Charles S. Dudley, 
Dallas, Texas; Attendance, Walter S. Clark, Rensselaer, New York; 
and Convention Attendance, George E. Snell, Billings, Montana. 

Winners in the Club Achievement Reports received bronze plaques 
and in the District Achievement Reports they received silver tro- 
phies. In the Club Attendance Contest winners received silver 
water sets; in the District Attendance Contest winners received 
large banners and in the Convention Attendance Contest winners re- 


ceived certificates. 
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Consolidate-Concentrate-Meditate 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K.C. 


International President; Past President, Kiwanis 
Club of St. Boniface, Manitoba 


A MESSAGE FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 


nificant, for the continued betterment of Kiwanis Inter- 


AR nites imposing words, but probably essential and sig- 
national. 


Consolidate 

Because Kiwanis having attained its majority and having 
passed through its creative and formative period is now en- 
dowed with its full status. Consequently we are able to 
survey the past twenty-one years of successful achievement 
with pride and to retain the advantageous and beneficial, 
but to relinquish and abandon the unessential and unneces- 
sary. 

Thus will we consolidate our position in the light of past 
experience, qualified and modified by the present, and future 
trends, of quickly changing social and economic conditions. 


Concentrate 

Because of the fact that only through a thorough concen- 
tration on some one or more of our objectives may the in- 
dividual Kiwanian become seized of the proper significance 
and meaning of his personal participation and realize what 
is required of him. 

The art of concentration is one which in these hectic days 
must be assiduously cultivated. Unimportant and inade- 
quate matters tending toward distraction from the main pur- 
pose should be brushed aside in order that we may center our 
activities on the fundamental principles and objectives of 
our organization. 


Meditate 

Because only through the practice of quiet meditation, 
of our proposed and present activities and objectives, may 
we fully understand the direction in which we are travell- 
ing and the avoidance of unnecessary detours and impedi- 
ments. 

It is said that meditation is good for the soul, and if that 
is so, most assuredly meditation should contribute very con- 
siderably toward a successful conclusion of our proposed 
plans and endeavors especially if we first thoroughly con- 
sider and think them through, and give them the proper 
deliberation. 

Let us each and all strive in the ensuing year to reflect in 
our respective communities those guiding principles of our 
great organization and by our united endeavors seek to do 
better what we have already done well. 

As our organization progresses a greater measure of per- 
fection in the development and performance of our endeavors 
and activities is expected. 

Personal indifference and inactivity, although possibly 
tolerated, and to be expected in our formative period, should 
not now exist. 

I make this appeal on behalf of your International Board 
of Trustees, and myself, with the thought of conveying to 
each and every Kiwanian the message and thought that con- 
siderably more is expected of us now than at any time in 
our history. 

Especially is this so in view of our present unprecedented 
situation embracing as it does, so many grave national and 
international problems. 

Will we measure up to the task? 

I am satisfied we will and I sincerely beseech your united 


F. Trafford Taylor just after being introduced at Indian- a A ; ag: A 
apolis as the International Peeskdone for 1937-1938. codperation and thank you in anticipation. 
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AGRICULTURE 


RULY he who makes two onions 

grow where only one grew before, 
has added to the halitosis of the na- 
tion. Our brethren of the cornfield 
and the watermelon patch are busy 
tickling the face of Nature with a hoe 
to try to make it laugh a harvest. 

Without a doubt, the busiest man 
on this continent today is the man 
who is trying to dig his living out of the ground on a farm. 
Dust storms, floods, drought, freezes, hail storms and a 
hundred other unpreventable manifestations of Nature, 
make his occupation most hazardous. At the moment he is 
working like a beaver. 

But while he is too busy to be with Kiwanians now, this 
is the time of year for Kiwanis clubs to plan their agricul- 
tural programs to be ready for him when the frost is on the 
pumpkin and the fodder is in the shock. The first flurry of 
frost marks the end of his busy season and gives him a 
chance to take up the problems of farm life, and interest 
himself in the Kiwanis clubs which want to codperate with 
him in the solution of those problems. 

Agricultural colleges to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
problems of the farmer, due largely to erosion, drought and 
floods, all from the same causes, are becoming greater every 
day. Every town on this continent is dependent on the 
farmer to a greater or lesser extent. He is the patron of 
the local merchant, the local builder and the local profes- 
sional man. Every problem of his is a problem of theirs, 
because their prosperity depends on his. 

Now is the time, and it is none too soon, for the Committee 
on Agriculture to get ready a program through which there 
can be autumnal get-together meetings between the farmers 
and the city men, that they may discuss their mutual inter- 
ests, and the town dweller demonstrate his sincere desire to 
help his rural neighbor. 


“A liar is not believed, even though he tell the 
truth.’”—Cicero. 


SING! 


HERE is no such thing as a non- 

singing club. Painful as it is to 
say, there is always some one who can 
make a club sing. It is strictly up to 
the song leader whether or not a club 
is a singing club. If the song leader 
is a real leader, the club will be a real 
singing club. 

It has come to be generally under- 





stood that song leaders are born, not made. Their ability 
to lead does not depend on their knowledge of music or their 
ability to sing. It depends on their leadership. Many a 
fine singing club has been made by its leader, not by its 
musical ability. 

There is even some doubt that Kiwanis singing is music 
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at all! Rather is it the exuberance of good fellowship. It is 
the inclination of every happy man to raise up his voice to 
high heaven and bellow about it. It is not even important 
that the singing of a Kiwanis club be music in the critical 
sense of the word. 

But it is important that a club sing, and if the song leader 
is not a leader, then induce some other fellow who has more 
personality and more leadership, even if less music, to take 
over the job. 


«ly 
KK 


The miser grows rich by pretending to be poor. 
The spendthrift grows poor by pretending to be 
rich. Be yourself. 


CONTESTS 

O man ever established a speed 

record running against time. It 
is only in a contest with another 
runner that he makes his best time. 
No man ever swam as fast, threw a 
discus as far, jumped as far or as 
high, or pole vaulted over as high a bar 
when he was working alone, as when 
he did those same things in a contest. 

Every organization with a sales force has discovered that 
the way to speed up salesmanship is to hold a contest be- 
tween individual salesmen or between groups of salesmen 
in different localities. There is something about a contest 
which gets into the human system and makes a man perform 
prodigious feats he would never perform if left to do them 
alone. 

A few Kiwanis clubs do not seem to sense the good there 
is in an attendance contest or any other contest which may 
be put on by the club, the district, or by International. It 
is in these contests when men strive for records, that some 
of the best Kiwanis work is done. The competition which is 
spoken of as the life of trade, is also the life of achieve- 
ment. 

A desirable by-product of these contests is the fact that 
they all establish records, and these records can be held 
up as inspiration for future achievement. The contests 
staged by International are the result of years of study by 
different committees, and today, in these contests, the clubs 
are put as nearly as possible on an equal footing. Clubs of 
the same type and size are pitted against other clubs of the 
same size and type, so as not to give any one club a decided 
advantage over another. 

There is no better method of speeding up attendance or 
accomplishing any objective, than to arrange some kind of 
a contest between clubs or members. Those very few clubs 
which do not enter and emphasize them, are losing some- 
thing of great value to the organization. 

By all means remember that you are in some of these 
contests whether you emphasize them or not. Your records 
enter your club automatically, so it is well to try to make 
your records bigger and better, that all honor may be given 
you. 
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N the early days of life insurance, 

when it had not been systematized 
as it is now, there was a plan whereby 
one hundred men of approximately 
the same age, and in the same condi- 
tion of health, formed a society. Into 
the treasury of this society they paid 
a monthly sum. It was a contest of 
elimination. When ninety of the men 
had died, the other ten divided the money and its accrued 
interest. 

Of course this was not life insurance at all, but gambling 
by a group of one hundred men on the length of time they 
would live. If they had brought in a new man as each old 
man died, they could have continued indefinitely paying each 
man something during life, or his family something after his 
death. 

The introduction of new men into the scheme took it out 
of the realm of gambling and put it into the realm of insur- 
ance. The necessity for new blood soon became evident, if it 
was to be a safe and sane organization. 

Should any Kiwanis club be so ill-advised as not to take 
in new members from time to time, a club of one hundred 
would eventually find itself a group of ten doddering old 
gentlemen who had little interest in anything but to find 
out who was to be the last Kiwanian in that town. All ini- 
tiative, all pep, punch and power would have vanished from 
the club, and it would be moribund and useless. 

In spite of the enthusiasm of the greater number of Ki- 
wanians, in spite of the keen interest still shown in old 
times, in spite of the great number of charter members still 
actively engaged in the work of every club, it must be rec- 
ognized by all of us that the infusion of new blood from 
time to time is necessary. The club which succeeds must keep 
a sufficient number of new men coming in to make up for 
the natural number who fall by the wayside through death, 
loss of interest and removal from the community. 

The healthiest clubs are those which are most active in 
keeping at the peak of membership. They bring in new 
men, young men, men who are a credit to Kiwanis. There 
are few clubs functioning in towns where such men are not 
available. 

The organization as a whole is building back rapidly from 
its low membership during the time of the late but not for- 
gotten Depression. We are getting close to our top member- 
ship now, and that club which works hardest to help Kiwanis 
attain peak membership, is most likely to continue to be a 
success. 
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If he still has his appendix and his tonsils, the 
chances are that he is a doctor. 


KIWANIS COMES OF AGE 


UR twenty-first International 

Convention is over. Kiwanis is 
of age. It is a great joy to those of 
us who have been in the organization 
from the beginning. Like a boy, it 
strode forth to conquer the world. It 
made mistakes and corrected them. 
Once it was in the throes of an inter- 
nal dissension which bid fair to in- 
jure it. There have been word battles on the floor of con- 
ventions which were carried further than they should have 
gone, because of the enthusiasm for the cause on the part 
of the proponents and the opponents. 

But never for one moment in the history of our organiza- 
tion has there been one person who did not do for Kiwanis 
the thing he felt was for its best interest. Never for one 
moment has there been a time when we were not all working 
for Kiwanis. Always, when there has been debate, it has 
been a debate on methods; never a debate on principles. We 
have all worked for the same ideals and have debated only 
the best method of giving them practical application. 
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In the formative period of our existence, these debates 
were greater in number and greater in intensity. As one 
by one our problems have been thrashed out and settled, 
there has been less and less to argue about. Most of the 
really moot questions are questions no longer, and Kiwanis 
has settled down to a steady plan of accomplishment and a 
steady manner of attaining those accomplishments. 

Like a boy who has reached man’s estate, we have about 
arranged most of the things we had to worry over when we 
were younger. There will be less to debate as time goes on, 
but it is to be hoped that Kiwanis will never settle into any 
rut, never become self-satisfied, never feel that it has reached 
perfection. 

It has been said that a few fleas on a dog are good for 
him, to remind him that, after all, he is a dog. Certain it is 
that a few arguments, a few differences of opinion on policy, 
and a few disagreements on plans, are good for Kiwanis. 
From time to time, as these differences arise, they make us 
think, and out of thinking comes accomplishment. 

Yes, we have reached man’s estate. We can look back 
with pleasure at great accomplishments in that short time. 
We can look back with happy tolerance at some of the things 
we once argued about, and settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

All hail, Kiwanis, to man’s estate grown! 

a 

The greatest surprise of a young man’s life is find- 

ing himself at the altar saying, “I do!” He never 
quite understands how it happened to him. 


SPEAKERS 


E live in the land of public 

speakers. In no country out- 
side of this continent is there to be 
found so great a number of men who 
can stand on their feet and express 
themselves logically, forcefully and 
without embarrassment. 

There is little doubt that this is 
due to our membership in the great 
fraternal organizations and civic clubs of the continent. We 
have learned that unless a man can meet his fellows on the 
common ground of public discussion, he is less able to get 
across his own ideas of right and wrong. 

A while back, there was a gathering of the practical men 
of one of the great telegraph companies. At this gather- 
ing, the engineers of the company made a proposition which 
to them seemed good, but it had practical faults which every 
one of the men gathered to hear it realized instantly. 

In the group was one man who had been active in his 
Kiwanis club. He rose to his feet, and in a clear-cut, logical 
talk, showed the engineers their error, and kept the com- 
pany from adopting the proposed change. Inside of a month 
from that time, he was promoted from a comparatively un- 
important job to one of supervising an entire section of the 
country. 

After his promotion, with its considerable increase in sal- 
ary, he made the statement that he owed his advancement 
to Kiwanis. He said there were a dozen men present who 
knew as well as he that the proposed plan was a mistake, 
but because he had learned in his Kiwanis club to stand on 
his feet and express himself without embarrassment, he was 
able to do the talking which brought him promotion and 
honor. 

There are hundreds of other examples of the advantage to 
the individual in developing leadership through the ability 
to talk in public without embarrassment. There is not a 
man in our organization who has not watched a new mem- 
ber do his first talking in a hesitant, bewildered manner, 
and by the end of the year heard him make a report clearly, 
concisely and without timidity, 

All praise to those active men who make Kiwanis what it 
is, a power for good in the community. All praise to Kiwanis 
for making those very men leaders among their fellows, 
bringing them prosperity and recognition through having 
taught them public speaking in a very practical school. 
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My Personal Page 


EASY STREET 


By ROE FULKERSON 


of Forty-Second and Broadway in New York City, he 

will see everybody he knows. 

The U. S. Highway No. 1 runs from Miami, Florida, 
north through Maine. The statement about Forty-Second 
and Broadway is little more of an exaggeration than it 
would be to say that if you sat beside U. S. No. 1 long 
enough, you would see in the passing procession of cars, 
every motorist you know in the United States and Canada. 

As soon as the Christmas holidays are over and the chil- 
dren back in school, the southward tide of winter visitors 
is at its flood. The highway is one long procession of 
motorists seeking the sunny beaches of Florida. 

Three months later, like an endless flock of wild geese 
headed north, the tide flows back again. Once more this 
highway is an endless procession of cars and trailers. 

My friend Sandy has a service station on a kink in U. S. 
No. 1, where this tide of winter travelers must slow down. 
Not only is Sandy a pleasant person to talk to, but his 
service station is a splendid place to loaf and watch the 
license tags go by. 

In the old days, when a stranger wanted to know any- 
thing about a town in which he found himself, he asked 
a policeman. Now that we are all on wheels, we care 
less for policemen, and ask all our questions at service 
stations. 

As I sat loafing at Sandy’s the other day, a man pulled 
up in a big car and asked, I thought, “Where is Easy 
Street?” The question caught me by the slack of my at- 
tention and heid me by my curiosity. It developed later 
that he wad asked for “Veasey Street,” but that is quite 
aside from the thing I want to talk to you about. 

When I thought he was asking for Easy Street, it came 
to my mind that here was an address that every human 
being in this dizzy working world is looking for. It is the 
last word in addresses. To be located on this street is the 
common desire of every man and woman. 

I began to wonder if there were such a street, just how 
one would go about finding it and getting located there. 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; doctor, lawyer, 
Indian chief, they all want to live on this street, and are 
all hunting for it. 

Easy Street is the address which every man in the old 
button counting rhyme is seeking. The Rich Man finds 
that his riches take up so much of his time and thought 
that he cannot settle down on Easy Street. The Poor Man 
looks with envy at the residents of this street and bewails 
his own hard luck in not having a home there. The Beggar 
Man seeks this street with the fawning plea for alms, 
thinking that the men on Easy Street should be generous. 
The Thief limits his pilfering and burglaring to Easy 
Street, where the pickings are likely to be better. The 
Doctor feels that if he can get most of the patients on 
this street, he will make a financial success of his pro- 
fession, and the Lawyer, too, seeks his clients there, with 
the hope that some day he may establish a residence on 
this street. My acquaintance with Indian chiefs is limited 
to a few Seminoles who paddle dugout canoes through the 


|’ is said that if a man stands long enough at the corner 
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Everglades, but I don’t doubt that even a Seminole wouid 
like to desert his canoe and live on Easy Street. 

Taken all in all, Easy Street is the residence of every 
heart’s desire. People who live there are supposed to be 
happy all day long. The men drive high-powered cars 
and smoke expensive cigars. The women who live there 
have diamonds, ermine and garden parties galore. 

Yet, when we stop to think this through, we realize that 
this worldly Fasy Street does not exist. There is no such 
street in any i. wn on this continent. asy Street is the 
product of our imagination. Hence, living on Easy Street 
is a condition of mind rather than a condition of pocket- 
book, and there is no such thing as buying our way into 
a happy state of mind. 

I know a man who lives on Easy Street. He has a 
little ten-acre farm. He raises almost everything he eats, 
and sells just enough to buy the things he cannot pro- 
duce. He has educated two children. The boy worked 
his way through agricultural college and was wise enough 
to realize that his father lived on Easy Street, so he got 
married and he, too, with better methods, is running a 
ten-acre farm. These people read all the best books and 
magazines; they always have time to go fishing or picnick- 
ing. People like to visit their home just for a chance to 
talk to them. They live, love and laugh with scarcely a 
care in the world. They live on Easy Street. 

I know another man who lives on Easy Street. He has 
a wood-working shop where he makes small articles of 
furniture with his own hands. His son helps him. They 
are in no sense rich people, but he told me that if he had 
a million dollars, he would still run his shop because he 
loves to make furniture. 

I could multiply these two examples by a dozen. The 
man who has enough, and is doing the work he loves, is 
living on Easy Street, because Easy Street is the home of 
the contented heart. 

No man who has an ambition to be rich, who has an am- 
bition to achieve fame, who has a deep desire to rise above 
his fellow men, can ever live on Easy Street. 

Yesterday I saw a darkie with a long cane pole sitting 
in the shade of a palm tree, catching an occasional catfish. 
That same day, I saw a woman in a red bathing suit lying 
under a palmetto thatched umbrella on the beach, reading 
a book of poems. That same day, I spent an hour watching 
half a dozen sea gulls wheeling and turning in the sky. 
That same day, I saw a child build a sand castle, a moat 
and a drawbridge on the beach. We were all on Easy 
Street, and none of us realized it. 

Easy Street is in your love for your home, in your love 
for nature, in the books on your shelves, and in the murmur 
of the voices of your children. It is that sweet content 
that all too few of us realize is true happiness. 

Like a small boy chasing the end of the rainbow for the 
legendary bag of gold, we have run too fast and too far, 
worked too hard and saved too’ miserly for a residence on 
Easy Street. 

We must look closer home. It’s there for us, if we 
can find it. 
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ALABAMA 


HE Alabama delegation at Indiana- 

polis was the largest the district has 
sent to an International convention in 
many years. Twenty-four of the 29 
clubs were represented. The attend- 
ance banner went to Dadeville which 
had nine representatives, including the 
two attractive youngsters of Kiwanian 
Cecil Duffee and Mrs. Duffee. Mobile 
had seven representatives, including 
District Governor Leo H. Pou and Mrs. 
Pou and District Secretary David S. M. 
Unger. 

The “Alabama Kiwanis Special” car- 
ried more than two dozen happy and 
enthusiastic Kiwanians and their wives. 
The “Special” was in charge of Hoyt W. 
Lee of Mobile, chairman of the On-to- 
Indianapolis Committee and was “chap- 
eroned” by Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Pou. 
Starting at Mobile early Saturday 
afternoon, June 19, stops were made at 
Montgomery, Birmingham and Deca- 
tur, key points at each of which dele- 
gations from several clubs were added, 
so that when the Tennessee line was 
crossed about midnight, the “Special” 
was literally loaded with Alabamians. 
They arrived at Indianapolis the middle 
of Sunday morning and the howling 
sirens of the police escorts from the 
station to the hotels were only the be- 
ginning of the noise made by the folks 
from the deep South. 

Many other Alabamians made the 
trip by auto, so that more than 60 were 
in the big party before it was a day old. 
Headquarters were established in the 
governor’s suite at the Claypool, which 
afforded an opportunity for many get- 
togethers. All four of the district’s 
lieutenant governors, Judge Seybourn 
H. Lynne of Decatur, Herndon G. Dowl- 
ing of Tuscaloosa, Fletcher N. Farring- 
ton of Dadeville and Auxford S. Sar- 
tain of Troy, were in attendance. 

A district caucus was held at break- 
fast Tuesday morning at which neces- 
sary business was transacted. An in- 
dication of the interest of the Alabama 
men in Kiwanis is revealed by the fact 
that almost 100 per cent of them at- 
tended this caucus. 

A highlight of the convention was the 
district dinner on Tuesday night at the 
Hotel Severin. All necessary arrange- 
ments had been made by the district 
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AT INDIANAPOLIS 


governor and secretary and a program 
lasting more than two hours proceeded 
without a hitch or a halt or a yawn. It 
was a joint dinner with the Louisiana- 
Mississippi delegation joining with the 
Alabama Kiwanians and guests and 
District Governor Harry O. Hoffman 
of the Hattiesburg, Mississippi, club 
assisting District Governor Pou in the 
toastmastering. 

An interesting feature was the pres- 
entation of a lovely gift from the Ala- 
bama delegation to a convention bridal 
couple, Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. 
Seybourn H. Lynne of Decatur. Short 
addresses were made by International 
Trustees Samuel F. Clabaugh of Bir- 
mingham and Alfred H. Syverson of 
Spokane, Washington, and _ Interna- 
tional Treasurer H. G. Hatfield of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. Several delight- 
ful musical numbers were interspersed 
throughout the program, including 
those by Miss Adelaide Sudhoff and 
Bill Romey of Richmond, Indiana; 
Jesse Van Camp of Ashland, Kentucky; 
Paul Wykoff of Indianapolis; the Port 
Huron Band; and two great favorites, 
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“California’s Sweetheart” and Miss 
Maude Nosler of San Benito, Texas, 
whose lovely soprano voice so charmed 
Governor Pou that he named her “The 
Sweetheart of the Southland.” 


SOUTHWEST 


HE Southwest District delegates 

were thrilled and inspired by the pro- 
gram in Indianapolis. To many, the 
inspirational service on Sunday evening 
was as fine a thing as they had ever 
heard. Some 30 delegates and their 
wives met for breakfast on Monday 
morning in the Claypool Hotel and 
selected President Charles Ewing of 
Prescott, Arizona, President R. William 
Kramer of Phoenix, Arizona, and Presi- 
dent Vincent McConn of El Paso, 
Texas, as the district’s representatives 
to the caucus for the nomination of In- 
ternational officers. The ladies of the 
district were delighted and pleased with 
the splendid entertainment which was 
provided for them. 

Of the 19 clubs in the district, 13 
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The Alabama and Louisiana-Mississippi Districts held a joint dinner at the Indianapolis Convention. 
Seated at the head table, from left to right, are: Lieutenant Governor Herndon G. Dowling, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama; Lieutenant Governor Fletcher N. Farrington and Mrs. Farrington, Dadeville, Ala- 
bama; Lieutenant Governor —— H. Lynne and Mrs. Lynne, Decatur, Alabama; International 


Trustee Samuel F. Clabaugh, 
Mobile, Alabama; District Governor 


cningem, Alabama; Mrs. Pou and District Governor Leo H. Pou, 
jOVe atry O. Hoffman and Mrs. 
and Past District Governor J. K 


Hoffman, Hattiesburg, Mississippi ; 


- McDowell, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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were officially represented. Division I 
comprising Arizona had a representa- 
tive from each club except Bisbee. This 
was the banner division in representa- 
tion; the records of the district for the 
year showed increased activities in 
many departments, two new clubs were 
built and membership was increased. 
The two new clubs, recently chartered, 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, and Flagstaff, 
Arizona, were both represented at In- 
dianapolis. 

The district dinner with the Indiana 
District, held in the famous Riley Room 
at the Claypool was a highlight and 
was enjoyed by every one participating. 
A number of International officers paid 
visits during the dinner, and the wealth 
of musical talent at the convention was 
used to get together a fine program of 
entertainment. 

All in all, it was a great convention 
and the Hoosier Kiwanians proved they 
had a great convention city with a per- 
fect organization. The Southwest Dis- 
trict says, “Thanks, Indiana and Gov- 
ernor Marshall Abrams!” 


CAPITAL 


HE joint dinner of the Capital Dis- 

trict with the two Canadian Districts 
at the Antlers Hotel in Indianapolis 
was much more than a district gather- 
ing—it was really the forging of a new 
link in the chain of international good- 
will between these two North American 
commonwealths to which Kiwanis had 
contributed so much in the past. 

The gathering was honored with the 
presence of F. Trafford Taylor, K. C., 
of the St. Boniface, Manitoba, club, who 
was the next day elected president of 
Kiwanis International; and Governor 
George G. Peery of Salem, Virginia, 
who presided, was assisted by District 
Governor Gerald Martineau of Quebec, 
Quebec, and District Governor Paul 
Brecken of Calgary, Alberta. 

A striking good-will testimonial was 
presented to the Capital District by 
Governor Brecken with the explanation 
that at the convention in Washington 
last year a member of the St. Boniface 
‘elub picked up on the grounds of the 
White House a fragment of bronze 
which was taken back to Canada and 
fused with gold from the Province of 
Alberta, silver from Western Ontario, 
zinc from Saskatchewan and copper 
from Manitoba, and cast in the form of 
a buffalo which best represented the 
virgin country of Western Canada. The 
buffalo was mounted on a base of Can- 
adian marble, bearing a gold plate pro- 
perly inscribed. “May the fusing of 
the enduring metals of our two coun- 
tries be a token of the fusing of the 
sentiment of our people,” said Governor 
Brecken, “fostered and strengthened by 
the spirit of Kiwanis!” 

On behalf of the Capital District, 
Governor Peery presented to each of the 
Canadians present beautiful little speci- 
mens of the famous “Virginia Fairy 
Stone,” similar to the one presented to 
International President A. Copeland 
Callen on his recent visit to the Capital 
District. “These stones,” he said, “are 











The buffalo which was presented to the — 


District at the joint dinner of the Capital and_ the 
two Canadian Districts at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention. 


legendarily endowed with the power of 
cementing the ties of friendship be- 
tween the giver and receiver and it is 
in this spirit that we present them to 
you.” 


WESTERN CANADA 


HERE are 15 Kiwanis clubs in the 

Western Canada District and these 
had 31 delegates in attendance at the 
Indianapolis Convention. This excellent 
delegation, headed by International 
Vice President F. Trafford Taylor, K. 
C., and Mrs. Taylor, soon got ac- 
quainted and renewed old friendships 
at a tea on Sunday afternoon given by 
District Governor Paul R. Brecken and 
Mrs. Brecken. A _ get-together every 
morning at breakfast, arranged by 
George Baldry, gave the delegates an 
opportunity to become still better ac- 
quainted through the interchange of 
ideas. 

Both Canadian Districts met with the 
Capital District for the district dinner 
and everyone found this a very happy 
occasion. Vice President Taylor spoke 
to the gathering and his address was 
much appreciated. On behalf of the 
Western Canada District, Governor 
Brecken presented to District Governor 
George G. Peery of the Capital District 
a buffalo mounted on a marble base, the 
metal in this buffalo coming from a 
casting found on the White House 
grounds a year ago by Kiwanian Baldry 
and metals gathered from Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, with a very 
fitting inscription on the base. 

To all from the Western Canada Dis- 
trict a really great thrill came when 
Governor Brecken presented to the con- 
vention at large the name of Kiwanian 
Taylor as nominee for International 
president in 1937-1938. This was again 
the case on the following day when Ki- 
wanian Taylor was called to the plat- 
form to be presented with the Inter- 
national president’s button by Interna- 
tional President A. Copeland Callen, 
which was done under the flying flags 
of the two countries. With an Inter- 
national president in their ranks for the 
first time in the history of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, the Western Canada Dis- 
trict delegates realized the challenge 
that came to their clubs with this honor. 
To all the delegates of this district the 
end of the convention came too quickly 
but each and every one of them had 
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gained much valuable’ information 
which they hoped to take to their clubs 
in the coming months. 


MONTANA 


VERY member of the Montana Dis- 

trict delegation expressed his ap- 
probation of the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion and appreciation of the Hoosier 
hospitality, so freely dispensed at every 
opportunity. 

One of the most enjoyable and mem- 
orable events was the district dinner 
which was held at the Marott Hotel, in 
which the Montana District joined with 
the New York District in a happy, get- 
acquainted affair. District Governor 
Wellington S. Jones of Albany, New 
York, and his efficient cohorts arranged 
the details of this meeting. Through 
the courtesy of Past President Russell 
Caples of the Great Falls, Montana, 
club, the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company supplied the gathering with a 
generous number of copper ash trays 
moulded in the form of an arrow- 
head, indicative of the spirit of the 
West. To the surprise of nearly the 
entire group of merry-makers, District 
Governor Roland H. Willcomb of 
Helena, Montana, appeared  unex- 
pectedly, dressed in full regalia of a 
Blackfeet Indian Chief and in a most 
impressive ceremony and ritual, in- 
ducted Governor Jones into the Black- 
feet Tribe. 

The Montana District was repre- 
sented by 16 Kiwanians, 11 ladies and 
five children, the majority of whom 
motored to Indianapolis. The delegates 
and ladies voiced their pride and pleas- 
ure in the election of George Snell of 
Billings, Montana, as_ International 
Vice President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA delegates to the 

convention, on arriving in Indiana- 
polis, were impressed mightily with the 
hospitality of the Indianapolis club 
members and the help given them 
throughout their stay there. True, as 
their slogan stated, “Hoosier hospitality 
reigned supreme” and Pennsylvania 
will not soon forget the pleasant mem- 
ories of Indianapolis. 

The Pennsylvania District office was 
a beehive of activity all during the con- 
vention. The daily newspaper, pub- 
lished by Secretary John Boyle of the 
Chester club and Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Raymond Datz of the Philadelphia 
club, was looked forward to by everyone 
from the Pennsylvania District. 

The district dinner was a huge suc- 
cess. Speeches were taboo but fun pre- 
vailed throughout. District breakfasts 
were much enjoyed by all participating. 

The KDKA Chorus sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh club was most outstanding 
and the Pennsylvanians offered it as 
a convention contribution. 

All in all, the delegates of the district 
will long remember their trip to In- 
dianapolis. 
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Some of the delegates from the Carolinas and the Florida Districts on their arrival in Indianapolis 
or the convention. 


FLORIDA 


HE International Convention af- 

forded a great deal of pleasure and 
Kiwanis interest to the Florida dele- 
gation, numbering 94 men and women 
representing 34 clubs. 

The delegation left Florida for the 
convention city on June 18 in a special 
ear attached to a special train from 
Jacksonville to Atlanta, where the 
Georgia delegation entrained. The 
Tennessee and Carolinas delegations 
also boarded the special train and the 
trip was a most enjoyable one. 

Arriving at Indianapolis, Governor 
J. Kenneth Williamson of West Palm 
Beach and Secretary-Treasurer Edward 
F. Stumpf of the same club, opened up 
Florida district headquarters at the 
Warren Hotel for the convenience of 
the delegates. On Monday afternoon 
a call was issued for all the Florida 
members to attend a meeting in honor 
of United States Senator Claude C. 
Pepper, a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Tallahassee, and 70 responded to 
greet him. 

On Tuesday evening the Georgia- 
Florida District dinner was held at the 
Lincoln Hotel with 150 men and women 
in attendance. Governor Williamson 
was master of ceremonies and intro- 
duced International Treasurer H. G. 
Hatfield; C. Harold Hippler, vice-presi- 
dent elect; Roe Fulkerson, editorial 
writer for The Kiwanis Magazine; 
Mark Smith, International trustee- 
elect; and all officers of the Florida and 
Georgia Districts. A fine program of 
entertainment was presented, with the 
singing group from the KDKA radio 
station, Pittsburgh, taking the honors. 
The other numbers were also enthu- 
siastically received, especially the Cow- 
boy Quartet from Texas. 

The Florida District again won the 
Attendance Contest in the Blue Di- 


vision, having received the award also 
for the year 1935. 

The district is indeed proud and feels 
highly honored in the election of Ki- 
wanian Hippler to the high office of 
vice-president, which means that his 
district will naturally be more Kiwanis- 
conscious than ever. 


CAROLINAS 


ORE than 100 members of the Caro- 

linas District were in Indianapolis 
for the International Convention. Spe- 
cial cars were secured for those who 
went by train and under the able leader- 
ship of Past District Governor Herbert 
Hennig, Darlington, South Carolina, 
they found every wish anticipated and 
granted. Several of the members 
brought their wives and thus added to 
the pleasure of all. Quite a number 
motored through the country, enjoying 
much of the fine scenery and good roads 
which abound in the vicinity of Ken- 
tucky and Indiana. 

The Carolinas delegation had its head- 
quarters in the Lincoln Hotel. The dis- 
trict dinner, which was attended by 
102 Kiwanians and guests, was held 
at the Hotel Warren. The entertain- 
ment program included numbers by an 
accordion quartette of young ladies 
from the orphanage at Knightstown, 
Indiana. 

The Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, 
Georgia, sent the district a basket of 
beautiful peaches which were given to 
the “peaches” from the orphanage. In- 
ternational Vice President James Lynch 
of Florence, South Carolina, was pres- 
ent and made most appropriate re- 
marks. Other distinguished guests in- 
cluded Past District Governors Wil- 
liam Montgomery of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and Herbert Hennig; District 
Secretary-Treasurer Roderick H. Mc- 
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Donald of Columbia, South Carolina; 
and Ralph Barker, Durham, North 
Carolina, Chairman of the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education. 

All of the members from the Caro- 
linas District appreciated the fine way 
in which President Callen presided and 
the way all the other officials conducted 
the affairs of the convention. They ap- 
preciated, too, the hospitality of the 
Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis. All voted 
this the best Kiwanis convention they 
had ever attended. 


NEW JERSEY 


DISTRICT Governor John F. Sherman 

of Newark, New Jersey, writes of the 
Indianapolis Convention, “I find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to write about the 
Indianapolis Convention, for it seems 
still to be going on. Going on, I say, 
because the fellowship and inspiration 
have completely captured all our party. 

“There were just 100 Jersey-ites who 
made the pilgrimage from 36 of our 
clubs—70 men and 30 women. Of this 
group only six were not present at the 
district dinner. Hospitality was every- 
where in evidence. The Indianapolis 
club and its associate service clubs are 
to be congratulated as well as thanked 
for the fine job they did. The program 
was a fine one—diversified, interesting 
and entertaining, the meeting places 
comfortable and adequate. It was a 
great convention, without a doubt, and 
to climax it all, when it was announced 
that the New Jersey District had won 
the attendance as well as the Achieve- 
ment Contest in the Silver Division, we 
were in ‘seventh heaven.’ 

“Our district tour was a great suc- 
cess. We had 50 delightful hours on the 
Great Lakes, aboard a mammoth steam- 
er which equalled most of our ocean 
liners in size and appointments. With 
floor shows, dancing and deck games, 
there was never a dull minute. 

“Yes, we of New Jersey will long 
remember the Indianapolis Convention.” 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


A? per cent bonus is a substantial 
over-ride; that is approximately 
the percentage that the California- 
Nevada District exceeded its quota at 
the International Convention. Two 
hundred and seven Kiwanians and their 
families registered at Indianapolis. The 
answer to the question, “What ac- 
counted for this splendid showing?” 
is simple: first, proper club budgets 
included an expense account for a dele- 
gate or delegates; second, interest was 
created sufficiently early in the con- 
vention; and, third, a well-planned, at- 
tractive trip on a deluxe special train 
was worked out. Twenty-five hundred 
miles is a long distance for one to leave 
his business and attend such a meet- 
ing and yet, every attendant at a con- 
vention is an ambassador for the fu- 
ture. 
The trip from California was filled 
with thrills. The special Kiwanis train 
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had a starting point at Los Angeles, 
where over 100 gathered to begin the 
trek. The crowd was augmented con- 
tinuously along the way and at prac- 
tically all stops there were groups of 
Kiwanians gathered to say “bon voy- 
age.”’ The general opinion of the trav- 
elers was that the most impressive sight 
and experience was the trip over the 
Bay Bridges and around San Fran- 
cisco, the site of the 1938 International 
convention. From there the party went 
on to Portland, Oregon, where it joined 
the Pacific-Northwest delegation. These 
new friendships added much to the 
pleasure of the trip. The Spokane club 
sent the delegates on their way after 
five hours of fine entertainment. A day 
at Glacier National Park was outstand- 
ing, as well as the meeting with the 
Kiwanis Club of Kalispell, Montana, 
held at high noon in the mountains, the 
program including Indian tribal dances, 
tories of Indian lore, and their initia- 
tion ceremonies. 

Mixed with all this was the regular 
entertainment program on the train; 
the bridge tournament, the costume 
masquerade, sans costumes, and finally 
the reception and pleasant evening 
with the Minneapolis, Minneso‘a, club. 
A pleasant preliminary setting such as 
this put the convention-goers in a 
splendid frame of mind to truly enjoy 
and appreciate the great International 
convention, 


UTAH-IDAHO 


HE On-to-Indianapolis Committee of 

the Utah-Idaho District, headed by 
Roy H. Ashworth of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, did a fine job in its assignment. 
Largely due to its efforts, there were 25 
Kiwanians and ladies registered at In- 
dianapolis. Most of these delegates 
traveled in a body on the same train 
all the way from Salt Lake City to 
Indianapolis with the result that the two 
days en route were filled with good 
fellowship. 

A large delegation of Kiwanians was 
at the depot at Salt Lake City to wish 
the convention-goers God-speed. As 
the train moved to Ogden, Utah, the 
Kiwanis club of that city presented the 
delegation with a box of Ogden’s famous 
cherries. 

District Secretary John W. McAdam 
was designated as song leader for the 
delegation and at each meal the group 
took possession of the dining car and 
sang of Kiwanis to everyone on the 
train. The trip was rather conspicuous 
for its gaiety, laughter and good fellow- 
ship. 

For the second time since the or- 
ganization of the Utah-Idaho District 
there was a newly-wed couple in the 
delegation—President C. Arnold Fer- 
rin of the Ogden club, and Mrs. Ferrin. 

Three of the four lieutenant gover- 
nors and one past governor were also 
in attendance. 

Headquarters for the district were 
opened at the Lincoln Hotel. The group 
had breakfast together and transacted 
what business was necessary. 





The Rocky Mountain District met with 
Utah-Idaho for the district dinner. 
Governor Jesse N. Ellertson of Provo, 
Utah, presided and International Trus- 
tee Harry D. MacDonald of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, acted as toastmaster. 
International Trustee Faber Bollinger 
of Atlanta, Georgia, brought greetings 
and short addresses were made by 
Maple T. Harl of Denver, Colorado, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Classification and Membership; 
Lieutenant Governor George H. Lowe 
of Ogden; and District Governor George 
Redhair of Cheyenne, Wyoming. This 
was an exceptional meeting for fun, 
frolic and good fellowship. Everyone 
was in good spirits and spent an en- 
joyable evening. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HEN the California-Nevada Ki- 

wanis special train en route to In- 
dianapolis pulled into the Portland, 
Oregon, Union Station on June 17, the 
Kiwanians found a great band of fel- 
low members from the three Portland 
Kiwanis clubs on hand to greet them. 
Twenty of the tallest policemen on the 
force made a dash for the train led by 
Chief Harry Niles and Mayor Joseph 
Carson. Behind them piled Kiwanians 
armed with spray guns, loaded with 
rose water. 

Oregonians seem to feel that the Cali- 
fornia bug control inspection at the 
state border is a bit severe and upon 
this occasion they proceeded to give 
their Southern neighbors a real going 
Out of the pockets of bewildered 
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Kiwanians appeared strange “bugs 
which, incidentally, appeared surpris- 
ingly like Oregon crawfish. 
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Governor C. O. Gengelbach of the 
Pacific-Northwest District and a car- 
load of his officials joined the train at 
Portland. 

The Portland delegation was led by 
Jack Converse, who also saw to it that 
the Downtown, Montavilla and Penin- 
sula Kiwanians furnished the visitors 
with plenty of Oregon apples and Porte 
land roses. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HE headquarters of the Nebraska- 

lowa District in the Claypool Hotel 
was a busy place during the Indian- 
apolis Convention. It was home to the 
members of the delegation and proved 
to be of great benefit in renewing old 
acquaintances and forming new friend- 
ships. Ejighty-three Kiwanians and 
ladies from the “tall corn states’’ were 
in attendance and returned to their 
communities filled with renewed zeal 
for Kiwanis. 

The district’s custom, established in 
Washington last year, of holding a 
family tea on Sunday evening was con- 
tinued with great success. The in- 
formal get-together at the start of the 
convention has been found to be very 
beneficial in developing a fine district 
spirit. 

The district breakfasts were at- 
tended nearly 100 per cent, displaying 
a fine spirit of loyalty to District Gov- 
ernor Glenn L. Cavanaugh. The dis- 
trict was fortunate in having Past In- 
ternational President Raymond M. 
Crossman and International Trustee 
W. Eugene Wolcott among its group 
at these times and it was favored by 
visits from International President A. 
Copeland Callen and _ International 





The California-Nevada Kiwanis special train was halted at Portland, Oregon, to undergo a “‘bug”’ 
inspection. Above, from left to right, are: ‘we Joseph K. Carson, pe ortland; Harry M. John- 


son, Portland; District Governor Ernest G. 


Fred S. Kistemann, Oakland, California; Chief of Police Harry 
Reception Committee, Portland; and District Governor C. O. Gengelbach, Montavilla- 


ashor, Los Angeles, 


California; Secretary-Treasurer 
Niles, Portland; — Converse, 
ortland, hold- 


ing his daughter, Shirley, who is peering over the shoulder of the Chief. 
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Trustee Harry D. MacDonald. 

One of the most important occasions 
of the convention was the district din- 
ner when the Nebraska-Iowa delega- 
tion united with the Pacific-Northwest, 
Minnesota-Dakotas and Texas-Okla- 
homa Districts. Two hundred and 
thirty-five people participated in the 
festivities on the roof garden of the 
Severin Hotel. District spirit and good 
fellowship were much in evidence as 
the district governors vied with each 
other in acting as toastmasters. Royal 
entertainment was furnished by the 
Madrigal Singers from Toledo, Ohio; 
the California Sweetheart with her ac- 
cordion; Miss Maude Nosler of San 
Benito, Texas; and the Cow-Boy Quar- 
tet from Oklahoma. 

Special guests at the dinner meeting 
were Past International Presidents 
Crossman and O. Samuel Cummings; 
International Trustees Wolcott and 
Bennett O. Knudson and International 
Committee Chairmen P. S. Peterson 
and Charles S. Dudley. 


MICHIGAN 

ISTRICT Governor Stanley Johns- 

ton of South Haven was in charge 
of a group of 225 Kiwanians, ladies and 
children from the Michigan District in 
attendance at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion. The Claypool Hotel served as 
headquarters for this delegation. 

The district was represented by the 
Port Huron Ail-Kiwanis Band of 12 
musicians, under the direction of Frank 
O. Staiger and management of Edward 
S. Snover. The band appeared on 
many different convention programs 
and found instant favor with the large 
audiences. Its work was most outstand- 





ing and the Indianapolis papers carried 
special photographs and news stories 
of this fine Michigan musical organ- 
ization. 

The Michigan group held a get-to- 
gether breakfast every morning durin? 
the convention in the beautiful Chateau 
Room of the Claypool and the district 
dinner on Tuesday evening was attended 
by 200 guests. The program was par- 
ticularly attractive and interesting. In- 
ternational Trustee W. Eugene Wolcott 
of Des Moines, Iowa, was the speaker of 
the evening. A fine musical program 
followed, including numbers by Floyd 
Jennings, tenor, accompanied by Dale 
Young, Georgia District; a xylophone 
band from Richmond, Indiana, Jack 
Kurkowski, director; Miss Lillian 
Spoon, Atlantic City, accordionist; the 
Port Huron All-Kiwanis Band; Jimmie 
Smith of Tujunga, California; Chris 
Montrose, baritone, Detroit, assisted by 
G. M. Peterson, violinist, and Mrs. 
Frank Kilts, pianist; and the Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, Girls’ Chorus, Mrs. Glenn 
3rown, director. 

The Michigan District was one of 
four districts submitting 100 per cent 
achievement reports and Muskegon won 
honorable mention in the Blue Division 
in the International Achievement Con- 
test. 

District Secretary-Treasurer Forney 
W. Clement of Ann Arbor and District 
Secretary-Treasurer Roderick H. Mc- 
Donald of the Carolinas District en- 
joyed the “thriller ride” with motor- 
cycle police escort from the Murat 
Theater to the Claypool Hotel, the trip 
being made in record-breaking time. 
Former International Trustee Claude A. 
Dock and Mrs. Dock of Detroit attended 
the convention and were kept busy 
greeting their many friends. 
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NEW YORK 


HE joint district dinner of the New 

York and the Montana Districts was 
a novel and most enjoyable occasion. 
One of the most interesting features of 
the program was the induction of Dis- 
trict Governor Wellington S. Jones of 
Albany into the Black Feet Indian 
Tribe by District Governor Roland H. 
Willcomb of Helena, Montana, who was 
dressed in full Indian regalia. 

International Trustee George E. 
Snell of Billings, Montana, was the 
master of ceremonies. Seated with him 
at the dais was Mrs. Snell and to his 
left and right were Governor Willcomb 
and Mrs. Willecomb and Governor Jones 
and Mrs. Jones; also Past International 
President George F. Hixon and Mrs. 
Hixon of Rochester, New York; Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Mark 
Farris of Helena and District Secretary 
Martin P. Moe and Mrs. Moe, also of 
Helena. Arrangements for the district 
dinner were made by Henry I. Hyde, 
New York City, chairman of the Dis- 
trict On-to-Indianapolis Committee and 
Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tins- 
ley of Brooklyn, New York. 

The 88 New Yorkers who attended 
the convention were entertained en 
route by the Kiwanis Club of Buffalo 
during a three-hour stop-over that 
had been arranged by the Transporta- 
tion Committee. Twenty automobiles 
awaited the group at the station to take 
the visitors on a tour of the city with 
a police escort. On their return to the 
Central Terminal, they were guests at 
a special buffet supper arranged by the 
Buffalo club. A large number of 
Buffalo Kiwanians and their wives 
joined the group at supper and were led 
in singing by George King which, with 


A banquet and formal charter program ‘followed a day of festivities when the Kiwanis Club of Grand Junction, Colorado, received its charter from District 
Governor George Redhair. There were — at this meeting representatives from the Kiwanis Clubs of Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Greeley, 


Colorado; C 


eyenne and Laramie, Wyoming; Price, the sponsoring club, and Spanish Fork, Utah. 
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other entertainment features, made it 
a very happy and enjoyable Kiwanis 
occasion. 

The New York delegation was 
heartily appreciative of the Hoosier 
hospitality that was manifested by the 
Reception Committee of the Indiana- 
polis club that met them at the train 
and escorted them to their hotel. The 
entire convention program was enjoyed 
because of the courage and confidence 
that it breathed in American institu- 
tions and Kiwanis ideals that must and 
shall prevail over all radical and sub- 
versive movements that are abroad in 
the land. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


ISTRICT Governor Jacob W. Myers 

of Harrisburg, Illinois, was master 
of ceremonies at the district’s annual 
convention dinner held on June 22 and 
enjoyed by 367 Kiwanians and ladies. 
Chairman Peter Jans of the On-to- 
Indianapolis Committee had _ secured 
for the occasion the beautiful ballroom 
of The Columbia Club located on In- 
dianapolis’ famous Civil War Monu- 
ment Circle. The largest gathering 
ever to attend this district’s convention 
banquet was present, representing all 
but seven of the district’s 123 clubs, 
incidentally establishing a district rec- 
ord for clubs and delegates registered 
at an International convention. 

Shawneetown, the stalwart club 
whose site was completely washed away 
by last spring’s flood, was represented 
by eight Kiwanians. 

Regular International convention at- 
tenders were given recognition, one of 
whom has a record of 20 consecutive 
conventions to his credit. International 
President A. Copeland Callen of the 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, club and 
Mrs. Callen were honored guests. Ki- 
wanis International’s greeting was offi- 
cially presented by International Vice 
President James M. Lynch of Florence, 
South Carolina, and many past and 
present district officers and their wives 
were introduced. 

A lavish program of entertainment 
was offered which included radio star 
Jimmy Alexander, Miss Nellie Stuart 
of the University of Illinois, the Hunt- 
ington, Indiana, Girls’ Chorus, the Mt. 
Carmel club’s Girls’ Orchestra, and 
others. 

President Morton H. Hollingsworth 
of the Joliet, Illinois, club extended a 
cordial invitation to all present to at- 
tend the district convention in the fall 
at Joliet and one of the featured acts 
of the evening was Joliet’s trio of “‘con- 
vict” entertainers. Jimmie Smith of 
Tujunga, California, fame paid his an- 
nual visit to the district dinner and 
sang a few of his clever songs. The 

‘audience stayed following the com- 
pletion of the formal program and 
listened to the Louis-Braddock fight 
broadcast and then attended the Presi- 
dent’s reception and ball in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. 

The district was musically advertised 
during the convention by the presence 


of the Mt. Carmel club’s 72-piece boys’ 
and girls’ band. 

Comment throughout the entire con- 
vention by the district’s delegation was 
most hearty in praising the true 
Hoosier hospitality which was in evi- 
dence at all times, the Indianapolis club 
certainly carrying on its part of this 
fine tradition. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ITH excellent prospects of a fine 

motor trip—open road, smooth 
driving and mountain highways which 
finally stretched out through rolling 
valleys of southern Ohio and Indiana 
—about 100 West Virginians, Kiwan- 
ians and their wives, set forth on a 
care-free convention vacation. Most 
of the delegates were met at the city 
limits of Indianapolis by the police 
escort which played so prominent a 
part in making the convention enjoy- 
able. West Virginia headquarters were 
at the Claypool Hotel, where every 
need was provided. The hotel was 
swarming at all times with visitors. 
West Virginia could be seen at all 
times reminiscing and exchanging ideas 
and visiting with friends from all over 
Kiwanis International. The Hunting- 
ton group led some fine singing and was 
invaluable in its assistance in making 
the stay pleasant. 

Twenty-seven of the 33 clubs in the 
district were represented. All of the 
district officials were present except 
Lieutenant Governor Ephraim Lazarus. 
Immediate Past District Governor Zack 
B. Hampton and Past District Gover- 
nors Charles H. Archer and Albert 
Snedeker, former International trustee, 
were in the district’s delegation and 
contributed to the programs. 

The district dinner was held on 
Tuesday evening at the Columbia Club. 
Eighty-five were present and enjoyed 
one of the best meetings the district 
has ever had. Ernest L. Yost, a mem- 
ber of the International Committee on 
Music,-assigned fine entertainment. In- 
ternational Trustee Bennett O. Knud- 
son gave an address and District Gov- 
ernor J. Hudson Huffard contributed 
a great deal to the affair with his out- 
standing address and _ interesting 
stories. During the banquet the Ki- 
wanis Club of Thomasville, Georgia, 
contributed a basket of Georgia peaches 
to the district. 

All in all, it was an excellent district 
dinner meeting—an excellent conven- 
tion all the way through, in the opinion 
of West Virginia Kiwanians. 


OHIO 


THE official family of the Ohio Dis- 

trict was well represented at the In- 
dianapolis Convention. Officers in at- 
tendance included District Governor Z. 
M. Walter, Immediate Past District 
Governor Albert R. Cox, Lieutenant 
Governors Donald E. Mumford, David 
V. Attig, Duane Harrold, Guy W. Pat- 
terson, Michael Sophrin, Ford W. And- 
rus, Robert E. Hall and Paul Eastey 
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and Secretary Pete Land. Many other 
Ohio Kiwanis notables were in attend- 
ance. Ninety-four clubs were re- 
presented by 300 people, 194 men and 
106 women. 

The district contributed to the enter- 
tainment features of the convention 
through the clubs of Greenville, Lock- 
land, Massillon and Toledo with Mr. 
Wellbaum and Miss Helen Wilt; the 
Lockland Kiwanis Boys’ and Girls’ 
Band; the Massillon High School A 
Cappella Choir and the Madigral Chorus 
of Toledo under the direction of Her- 
bert Boynton of the Toledo club. 

One of the high spots of the entire 
convention for the district was the an- 
nual district dinner held on Tuesday 
night in the main dining room of the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club, which was 
beautifully decorated and arranged for 
the occasion. Two hundred and fifty- 
two persons were in attendance at this 
affair. The entertainment features 
were unusually worth while; these in- 
cluded the Madrigal Chorus; the Lock- 
land band; Mr. Wellbaum and Miss 
Wilt; Jimmie Smith and his organ from 
California; Tommy Smith from Ken- 
tucky and John Nelson from New 
Jersey. 

The second high spot was the elec- 
tion of Past District Governor William 
A. Williams of Cleveland as Interna- 
tional Trustee. 

The Ohio delegation started arriving 
early Sunday and by Monday noon the 
entire group was on hand, taking an 
active part in all of the entertainment 
features and business sessions. 

Every member participating re- 
turned home with greater enthusiasm 
and with a great deal of praise for the 
efficient manner in which the conven- 
tion was staged and handled. 


NEW ENGLAND 


ASMALL but enthusiastic delegation 

of New England Kiwanians and 
their wives left Boston on June 19 
under the able chaperonage of District 
Secretary G. Harold Glines. Several 
other Kiwanians joined the group at 
way stations between Boston and West- 
field—these in addition to the group 
which motored to Indianapolis. 

All delegates were kept busy every 
day beginning with district meetings 
called by Governor Everett W. Ireland 
each morning at eight o’clock, carrying 
through the business, discussion and 
entertainment program which lasted 
well into the late evening. The ladies 
were exceptionally well entertained by 
the ladies’ committee of the Hoosier 
hosts. The district dinner, attended by 
every representative from New Eng- 
land, was an outstanding success from 
the point of view of dinner, entertain- 
ment and fellowship. At its completion 
the entire convention was declared to 
have been the most successful, most 
interesting and most significant of all 
conventions. 

The return journey, starting Thurs- 
day afternoon, took the New England 
group to Cleveland by train, thence 
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across Lake Erie to Buffalo by boat, an 
all-night trip guided by a beautiful full 
moon. From Buffalo a bus trip, in- 
cluding several hours around Niagara 
Falls, took the group to Queenston, 
Canada, where it boarded the boat for 
a trip down the Niagara River into 
Lake Ontario to Toronto and Rochester 
through the Thousand Islands and the 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
where, after a four-hour stopover, the 
group left by train for Boston. 

During the entire trip there were no 
dull moments and in consequence the 
New England delegates wish to express 
their appreciation to Ernest Tarbox, 
who made the arrangements and to Sec- 
retary Glines, who carried out the de- 
tails. As a result of the convention 
and the success of the exceptional trip 
to and from Indianapolis, most of the 
members of the party have signified 
their intentions of saving their pennies 
for attendance at the San Francisco 
Convention in 19388. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


ANY of the Kiwanians and ladies 

from all parts of the district started 
their trip to Indianapolis for the Inter- 
national Convention a day early in or- 
der to stop over in St. Louis on the 
afternoon and evening of June 19 to 
enjoy the hospitality of the St. Louis 
clubs. The eight clubs in metropolitan 
St. Louis coéperated in entertaining 
approximately 130 delegates and ladies, 
with baseball and sight-seeing trips in 
the afternoon and attendance at the 
Municipal Opera in the evening. Mem- 
bers of each of the clubs met the in- 
coming trains and provided their cars 
for sight-seeing trips or for transporta- 
tion to the ball game and the opera. 

The entire delegation from the dis- 
trict numbered 158, with an official 
registration of 142 representing 65 of 
the 86 active clubs. The district was 
especially proud to claim as one of its 
delegation C. Oscar Johnson of the St. 
Louis club, who delivered the address at 
the opening session on Sunday evening. 

In addition to the regular convention 
sessions, conferences on club activities 
were well attended by the district dele- 
gation. Nine of the twelve lieutenant 
governors were in attendance and sev- 
eral of them took an active part in the 
lieutenant governors’ conference on 
Monday afternoon. The _ delegation 
from the Springfield club included E. 
Glen Stambach, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Music, who served 
as accompanist for special musical 
numbers at several of the convention 
sessions. 

The district dinner was held in the 
main banquet room of the Washington 
Hotel and was attended by a large 
majority of the district’s delegation. 
Governor Henry Thiessen opened the 
festivity as presiding officer and, after 
introducing the members of the district 
board, presented Lieutenant Governor 
Leonard R. Crews as_ toastmaster. 
Russell Vierheller served as song leader 


and Lieutenant Governor Ferdinand 
Voiland as accompanist for the group 
singing. In addition, the Convention 
Music Committee had provided several 
special musical numbers, all of which 
“clicked” and were greatly appreciated. 
The colored quartette provided through 
the courtesy of the Indianapolis club 
was applauded so enthusiastically that 
it was necessary for them to respond to 
numerous encores. 

The high spot of the dinner program, 
however, was the address of Past Inter- 
national President William J. Carring- 
ton. A native of Missouri, “Bill” has 
always been claimed by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District. His mes- 
sage on this occasion served not only to 
increase the district’s enthusiasm for 
Kiwanis but to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between “Bill” and every 
club and club member of the district. 

It was a source of gratification to all 
that Immediate Past Governor Charles 
B. Holman of St. Louis was elected to 
the International Board of Trustees. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


ISTRICT Governor Gerald Mar- 

tineau of Quebec and his co- 
ambassadors from divisions and clubs 
throughout the district returned with 
glowing reports of the Indianapolis 
Convention. Everyone was of the opin- 
ion that the program, entertainment 
and Hoosier welcome were outstanding. 
The inspiration of the convention car- 
ried to the individual clubs by the dele- 
gates, The Kiwanis Magazine and 
K-Ray, the district bulletin and there is 
an intensified vigor and wider appre- 
ciation of the Kiwanis organization. 
Naturally the election of F. Trafford 
Taylor, K. C., as International presi- 
dent, received popular acclaim in the 
district. It is gratifying to Kiwanians 
in the district that inasmuch as the two 
former Canadian presidents were 
selected from the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District, the 1937-38 choice should 
come from the Western Canada Dis- 
trict, whose popular governor, Paul R. 
Brecken of Calgary was a guest of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District for 
two weeks, addressing several clubs 
following the International convention. 


INDIANA 


FROM the very beginning of the Inter- 
national convention activities Indiana 
Kiwanians attempted to view the con- 
vention from the standpoint of the con- 
vention visitor. That this attitude was 
fruitful is evidenced by the many gra- 
cious expressions of appreciation which 
have been received from convention 
guests. 

It is gratifying to reflect upon the 
fact that the convention was regarded 
as a district undertaking rather than 
merely a project of the Indianapolis 
club. This feeling pervaded the entire 
district with the result that Indiana Ki- 
wanians have reached a degree of dis- 
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trict unity and consciousness never be- 
fore experienced. 

It is difficult to estimate the great 
benefit derived by the district from the 
convention at which 1219 Hoosier Ki- 
wanians and their wives were reg- 
istered. It has given the district and 
the Indianapolis club a feeling of 
genuine pride in a job well done; it has 
given many Kiwanians, who never be- 
fore have had the opportunity of at- 
tending an International convention so 
close to home and at such small ex- 
pense, the genuine inspiration for 
greater service; and it has given Ki- 
wanis in Indiana a new view of the 
magnitude and possibilities of the or- 
ganization. In a word, it is felt gen- 
erally that Kiwanis in Indiana has been 
given a new impetus which will carry 
it far forward to greater accomplish- 
ments in the years to come. 

Indiana Kiwanians’ will always 
remember with pleasure the fellowship 
they enjoyed with Southwest District 
Kiwanians at their district dinner. 
Good talks, breezy and brief, and fine 
music made the occasion an enjoyable 
one. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


ONE hundred and thirty-three per- 

sons were seated for the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District dinner at Indiana- 
polis, one of the most enjoyable ever 
given by the district at an International 
convention. 

A constant stream of entertainers 
sent by Music Chairman Park Arnold 
gave irresistible “pep” to the occasion. 
Among them were two Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee favorite attractions, Jesse Van 
Camp, baritone, of Ashland, Kentucky, 
and a star xylophone duo from Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. District Governor 
W. G. Foster and Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Oliver Kays shared 
presiding duties, the district governor 
leaving for a few minutes to convey the 
official thanks of the district to the New 
England District for its $1,110 gift to 
the Kentucky-Tennessee flood sufferers. 

The principal address was delivered 
by International Trustee Fred G. Mc- 
Alister, who was given a great ovation. 
Other speakers were Immediate Past 
International President Harper Gat- 
ton; Past District Governor E. B. Stahl- 
man; Past District Governor Spencer 
McCallie; Past District Governor Hal 
Mould; and W. L. Hall, chairman of 
the District Convention Host Club Com- 
mittee, who made an appeal for support 
of the district convention to be held at 
Bowling Green October 7, 8 and 9. 
Virgil Cassaday, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Music, introduced 
the attractions. 

Among the honor guests were Mrs. 
Foster, Mrs. Stahlman, Mrs. Kays, Mrs. 
S. Russell Dow, wife of the district sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Mary F. Griswold, dis- 
trict executive secretary. 

A crate of Georgia peaches, the gift 
of the Georgia District, was distributed. 
The Antlers Hotel, convention head- 
quarters for the district, served a splen- 
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did meal under the direction of District 
Secretary Dow, who was banquet chair- 
man. 

President W. E. Sturges of the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, club gave the official 
thanks of the flood sufferers for aid re- 
ceived from many Kiwanis clubs and 
districts. 

The delegates’ meeting was held on 
Tuesday with 47 present. The governor 
reported to the International Council 
an increase in achievement reports 
from 11 to 26 and 100 per cent forward- 
ing of reports to the International sec- 
retary through April, a record unpre- 
cedented in the history of the district. 
The membership, the report showed, 
had increased from 2,375 at the time 
of the district convention last October 
to approximately 2,500. 

The district trustees met Tuesday 
afternoon of convention week with Gov- 
ernor Foster, Treasurer Elcan A. Cole- 
man and Lieutenant Governors Arville 
Wheeler, George R. Deuel, E. B. Beatty, 
John Fuss, George A. Bone and William 
M. Hart, Jr., present. After a state- 
ment by President Kenneth Larkey and 
Past President Abe Wurzburg of 
Memphis, Tennessee, the trustees voted 
unanimously to endorse the proposed 
transfer of the Memphis club to the 
Louisiana-Mississippi District. 

The district was sincerely apprecia- 
tive of the fine spirit of hospitality 
shown by the Indianapolis club. Every 
minute of the convention was enjoyed 
and nearly everybody stayed until the 


gavel fell after the California honor 
stampede on Thursday morning. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


HE Texas-Oklahoma District mem- 

bers and delegates left Dallas on June 
18 by auto caravan for Indianapolis. 
Arrayed in ten-gallon hats and high- 
heeled boots as the adopted costume of 
the group, 60 members started on the 
trip, this number growing in size along 
the way. The first stop was at Tex- 
arkanas, Texas, where the members of 
the Kiwanis club graciously received 
and entertained the visitors and where 
other delegates joined the group on its 
trek to Indianapolis. 

At the next stop, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, a few hours were spent with 
the Kiwanis club of that city acting as 
most hospitable hosts. At St. Louis, 
Missouri, the nine Kiwanis clubs of that 
metropolitan area were awaiting the 
convention-bound group, which by that 
time had grown to 150 people. Those 
who desired to do so spent the afternoon 
in sight-seeing, transportation being 
furnished by the host clubs. Others 
took the opportunity of attending a ball 
game between the St. Louis Cardinals 
and the Boston Braves. That evening 
the entire crowd attended a presenta- 
tion of Victor Herbert’s “The Fortune 
Teller” in St. Louis’ great open-air 
amphitheater as guests of the St. Louis 
clubs. No mishaps occurred on the trip 
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to mar the pleasure or dim the luster 
of the caravan which arrived in In- 
dianapolis on Sunday noon, June 20. 

The Texas-Oklahoma District joined 
hands with the Pacific-Northwest, 
Minnesota-Dakotas and Nebraska-Iowa 
Districts in holding a joint dinner 
known as “The Pine to Palm Dinner,” 
a most delightful and enjoyable oc- 
casion. Governors Tom W. Archer, C. 
O. Gengelbach, Alloys F. Branton and 
Glenn L. Cavanaugh of these districts, 
International Treasurer H. G. Hatfield, 
Past International President O. Sam 
Cummings, International Trustee W. 
Eugene Wolcott and Chairman Charles 
S. Dudley of the International Commit- 
tee on Achievement Reports, were the 
distinguished guests in attendance. The 
entertainment features were outstand- 
ing in quality and quantity and a de- 
lightful evening of dancing prior to the 
International president’s ball was par- 
ticipated in by the 200 and more guests 
attending. 

Everyone proclaimed the trip and the 
convention itself as most outstanding. 
Greater interest has been created in Ki- 
wanis and the enthusiasm of those at- 
tending is reflecting on the other mem- 
bers and is creating a desire in them 
to attend future Kiwanis International 
conventions. The Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict extends to Indianapolis, that splen- 
did host club, its sincere appreciation 
of the wonderful hospitality which it 
extended. 


DISTRICT CONVENTION PLANS 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


SPLENDID program has _ been 

worked out for the district con- 
vention to be held at Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, on August 22, 23 and 24. Here 
is the general outline: 

There will be a meeting of the Board 
of Directors on Sunday, August 22, 
at 4:00 p.m., followed by a dinner for 
the district officers and their wives. 
At 8:00 o’eclock an organ recital by 
Ramona Gerhardt will be given in the 
Methodist church and a memorial serv- 
ice will follow, held under the auspices 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas District 
Foundation. Following the church serv- 
ice the Aberdeen club will give a recep- 
tion at the Ward Hotel for all visitors. 

The first morning session will be 
held at the Capitol Theater and will 
include a salute to the flags of Canada 
and the United States and special musi- 
cal numbers. Governor Jenson of 


South Dakota and a special representa- 
tive of J. Edgar Hoover of Washington 
will be guests of honor. At noon there 
will be two different luncheons, one 
sponsored by the Webster, South Da- 
kota, club, the other by the Redfield, 


South Dakota, club. Following these 
luncheons there will be a general con- 
ference on club problems. At 6:30 
p.m. at the country club there will be 
a buffet supper followed by a “Night 
in Vienna,” which will include dancing, 
community singing and various stunts 
presented by the clubs of the district. 

Another general session is scheduled 
for Tuesday morning, with special 
music, committee reports and two spe- 
cial speakers, J. S. Christianson, head 
of the Agricultural College at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and former Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, Theodore Chris- 
tianson, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers Association, Chi- 
cago. Following this there will be two 
fellowship luncheons, one sponsored 
by the Watertown, South Dakota, club, 
the other by the Huron, South Dakota, 
club, after which there will be another 
conference on club problems and club 
administration. A polo game is then 
scheduled, between the clubs of Pierre 
and Aberdeen. 

At 7:00 o’clock there will be the gov- 
ernor’s banquet and ball at the country 
club with special musical numbers. 
The guest speaker will be Douglas 


Malloch, poet and philosopher. 

Special features of this convention 
will be the novel souvenirs given to all 
delegates and visitors, special decora- 
tions to be furnished by an Aberdeen 
florist, air-conditioned meeting places 
and the presence of a group from the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface, Manitoba. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE Pacific-Northwest District Con- 

vention meets this year in Portland, 
Oregon. Confronted with the neces- 
sity of speeding plans on short notice, 
the three Kiwanis Clubs of Portland, 
Montavilla-Portland and  Peninsula- 
Portland, have arisen to the emergency 
with enthusiasm. Right behind them, 
patting them on the back and register- 
ing 100 per cent on the very first day 
of planning was the Kiwanis Club of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. Klamath Falls 
is a city whose growth during the past 
year has been so rapid that its hotel 
keepers finally threw up their hands 
and said that housing a convention 
would be impossible. That’s how Port- 
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land, the mother club of the Northwest, 
won its first convention in its 20 years 
of history. 

The dates are August 15 to 17. The 
opening night is to be a devotional and 
inspirational service in the beautiful 
rose test gardens of Washington Park, 
a natural amphitheater with grass-cov- 
ered terraces looking down on a pulpit 
backed by evergreens which form a 
sounding board that rivals the acoustics 
of a modern auditorium. Dr. Bruce 
Baxter, president of Willamette Uni- 
versity and an orator of note, is to give 
the address. 

District Governor C. O. Gengelbach 
and District Secretary-Treasurer 
Harold C. Jones have designed a pro- 
gram to please a summer crowd. Plenty 
of entertainment with a few outstand- 
ing speakers who can inspire some 
chills on the hottest days of the sum- 
mer will be on the program. Port- 
land’s summer playground, named 
Jantzen Beach, has been engaged for 
an exclusive Kiwanis celebration, com- 
mencing the middle of the afternoon 
on Monday. Two beautifully-lighted 
and spotlessly clean swimming pools 
will cool the tired business men and 
their families before they qualify for 
a picnic supper. There will be some 
group singing around huge bonfires 
(it is cool in the evenings in Portland), 
thrills on the roller coaster and an 
informal dance in the tremendous audi- 
torium. 

The grand ball room of the Masonic 
Temple is to be the scene of both the 
banquet and the governor’s ball on 
Tuesday evening. There is a real In- 
ternational Kiwanis surprise awaiting 
the guests that night and the commit- 
tee refuses to disclose its nature. 

Kiwanians Hans Niklas and Walter 
Johnson are the arch conspirators in 
planning that surprise and Chairman 
Daniel Baker and Roy Perry are in 
charge of the banquet and the ball. 

Attendance is scheduled to break 
all records and Portland will outdo 
herself to make the Kiwanians from 
the only truly international district 
(it includes British Columbia as well 
as Washington, Oregon and the Pan- 
handle of Idaho) feel repaid for wait- 
ing 20 years to come home to the city 
where Kiwanis’ seed was planted in 
the Northwest. 





MONTANA 


DETAILED plans for the Montana 
District Convention, to be held at 
Bozeman, Montana, August 22 to 24, 
are rapidly taking shape and promise 
another high spot in district affairs. 
Under the general chairmanship of 
President W. Harry Reif of the Boze- 
man club, ably assisted by special com- 
mittee chairmen composed of past 
presidents of this club, a splendid pro- 
gram of entertainment has been work- 
ed out for both Kiwanians and their 
ladies, which will suppiement and bal- 
ance, without detracting from the busi- 
ness sessions. The entertainment fea- 
tures will be climaxed by a two-day trip 
through Yellowstone Park immediately 
following the convention, leaving Boze- 
man via the scenic West Gallatin gate- 
way Wednesday morning, August 25. 
The party will spend the night at Can- 
yon after a day among the geysers cen- 
tering about Old Faithful. 

The key-note of the convention is be- 
ing built around education and inspira- 
tion rather than history. Reports and 
backward glances will be minimized, 
while the problems of the state and 
district will be emphasized. Reviews 
of past accomplishments will be limited 
to those items which hold suggestions 
for increasing the welfare of the vari- 
ous communities of the district. The 
objective will be to continue and 
strengthen Kiwanis as a vital factor 
in the advancement of social and civic 
betterment in Montana. The conven- 
tion will provide the time and place for 
sowing the seeds of revitalized and 
broadened activities among the clubs. 

The district is enthusiastic over the 
promise of a visit from International 
President F. Trafford Taylor, K. C., 
and should he find it possible to attend 
the convention, he will meet that spirit 
of international good-will and brother- 
hood which has been characteristic of 
the relation between Canada and the 
United States. President Taylor and 
Mrs. Taylor will find awaiting them a 
typical Montana welcome. Other 
honor guests will be International Vice 
President George Snell of Billings, 
who is affectionately known as the 
“father of Kiwanis in Montana,” and 
Mrs. Snell. 

A pipe called the Pipe of Peace has 





The above photograph was taken at an inter-club meeting held in Lincoln, Nebraska, when the 

Kiwanis Club of Peru, Nebraska, was awarded the district trophy for having won the district 

efficiency contest in Division VI for the first gee of 1937. Under the rules this trophy was pre- 
0) 


sented through the Linc 


n club on behalf of the district. 
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started around the various clubs of 
this district. The Kalispell club de- 
livered the pipe to Missoula with a 
friendship speech. The Missoula club 
smoked the pipe with the Deer Lodge 
club. According to the last report re- 
ceived, the Butte club now has pos- 
session of the pipe. Its circulation is 
in the interest of inter-club relations. 
The pipe will make the rounds of all 
clubs in the district, finishing at the 
district convention in Bozeman. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


EPTEMBER 19, 20 and 21 have been 

designated as the dates of the nine- 
teenth annual district convention for 
the Rocky Mountain District, to be 
held at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Because of the large territory of the 
district and the various mountain 
ranges traversing it, it is necessary 
to travel in the neighborhood of 1,000 
miles in order to get from one extreme 
point to another. However, as more 
clubs are being added, and as the 
membership grows, it seems desirable 
to the district that this year consider- 
ation should be given at the conven- 
tion to the further developing of a dis- 
trict program wherein more clubs in 
the district can be rendering a similar 
kind of service. W. O. Charles, chair- 
man of the District Under-Privileged 
Child Committee, will present at the 
convention in Cheyenne an audiometer 
program for the district. 

A number of excellent speakers are 
scheduled to attend, among whom is 
Arthur L. Miller, who was district gov- 
ernor before his removal to Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, the early part of the year. 

A new idea is being inaugurated this 
year with respect to the period of the 
convention. For some time it has been 
the policy for the opening program to 
start on Sunday, the last session of the 
convention being Tuesday evening. In 
an effoit to increase the attendance 
this year, the convention will open on 
Sunday afternoon but will close with a 
luncheon Tuesday noon, thus enabling 
those attending to return to their 
homes, in most instances, Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The Cheyenne club feels that it has 
considerable to offer in the way of 
entertainment and amusement for 
those who will attend. Special ar- 
rangements have been made through 
the courtesy of the United Air Lines 
to give everyone a free ride in one of 
their large ships Sunday afternoon, the 
opening day. The services have al- 
ready been obtained of the Philomelian 
Club, a musical organization that en- 
joys an enviable reputation throughout 
the middle western states. All three 
golf courses in Cheyenne will be avail- 
able to visiting Kiwanians during their 
stay in Cheyenne and many other 
worth-while entertainment features are 
being worked out. Arrangements are 
well under way for teas, luncheons and 
bridge for the ladies. 
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CONVENTION 


W. Harrison Walker, Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania, was recorded by Grover 
A. Millett, Chairman of the Committee 
on Registration, as the first Kiwanian 
to be officially and formally registered 





Left to right: 

mittee; ‘“Mike”’ 

Chairman of the City Transportation Committee. 
ladies are Mabel Paul, Hilda Moore, and Jeanette Hall. 


at Murat Temple Headquarters. Mrs. Walker was 


Number Two. 
= 


Reports from Brown County State Park were 
that hundreds of cars bearing Kiwanis emblems 
were there before and after the convention. Abe 
Martin Lodge, in the park, was heavily patron- 
ized and the county seat, Nashville, had large 
Kiwanis delegations daily. 

2 

Three new Kiwanis clubs were announced at 
the convention, three actually “born” at conven- 
tion time. They were Petersburg, West Virginia; 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin; and Hicksville, New York. 

7 

All visitation records for the International Ex- 
hibit were broken at Indianapolis. The exhibit 
was very easily accessible to the Kiwanians who 
attended the sessicns, and tere was plenty of 
space for visitors to congregate and not only 





Herman C. Wolff, Chairman, Coéperation Com- 
Morrisey, Chief of Police; and Lawrence J. Eby, 
The young 


view the exhibits but discuss them, 
often with officers of the clubs showing 
the photographed activities. 

* 


Among the folks who work hard and 


are seldom seen during the 
convention can be listed 
the chairman of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, chair- 
man of the Elections Com- 
mittee, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and the General 
Convention Chairman. J. 
Ralph Fenstermaker of 
Indianapolis with his com- 
mittee worked from Fri- 
day through the conven- 
tion election period, 
Wednesday morning, and 
it was no light task to 
check all delegates 
against the official records. 
Al Teninga, Roseland, Chi- 
cago, was Sergeant-at- 





The International Exhibit in the Exhibit Hall of the Murat Temple was one of the most visited places 


in Indianapolis during the convention. There was a steady 


stream of visitors coming in between 


sessions to gather new ideas to carry back to their clubs. 


Arms, and Al had a real job. There 
were so many events to control that 
Al suggested that he spend one-third 
of this time in a red cab, a third 
on control duty and the other third 
checking up on controls for the 
next session. Day Fezler, Oklahoma 
City, was chairman of the Election Com- 
mittee and there had to be organized 
a young army of assistants who could 
handle ballot boxes and count votes. 
All went off with the precision of an 
electric clock. The General Convention 
Chairman, Murray Morris, Indianapolis, 
was here, there, everywhere—in fact 
where he was needed he could be found 
and he was needed all over the place. 
7 

“Ever since I have driven a car I 
have wanted to do just this thing,” re- 
marked a most law-abiding appearing 
gentleman with a Kiwanis button in his 
lapel. Police sirens shrieked and zip 
went his courtesy driver through the 





There was an abundance of work to be done oy ie Credentials Committee and ii was 
turned out in record time under the able leadershi 


p of Chairman J. Ralph Fenstermaker. 


red light, on to the next and right 
through it also. The stop was made 
at the delegate’s hotel. A lot of folks 
got a lot of thrills going through red 
lights with the police leading the way. 
Generally the person who goes through 
a red light has a policeman along side 
of him very shortly, not in front. 
Special train delegations were met by 
courtesy cars and the police saw that 
no time was lost getting the folks to 
their hotels. 
* 

The City Transportation Committee, 
less formally known as the “auto com- 
mittee,” under the chairmanship of 
Larry Eby, tried to figure out when to 
quit. “This is a day and night com- 
mittee” said Larry. “We have never 
closed from the time we opened a 
couple of days before the convention. 
Always someone to answer the phone, 
always cars available. But how can we 
tell when to cease functioning?” 

So they decided to do it this way. 
The man who was President when the 
committee opened its office, but who was 
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Immediate Past International President 
when the committee wondered about 
closing, was consulted. Cope said he 
wouldn’t know, in fact he suggested 
that the committee had worked so hard 
and so faithfully and efficiently that 
they were entitled to immediate vaca- 
tions. The decision was finally made 
by Larry when he said, “This committee 
will become non-functioning when we 
take the Immediate Past President 
and his gracious wife to their home in 
Illinois, deposit them in their living 
room and pile their baggage in the 
hallway.” 
And that’s just what they did. 
@ 


Jimmie Smith of Tujunga, California, 
“Singing Jimmie,” came by trailer, port- 
able organ and all. Asked by an In- 
dianapolis newshawk about California 
weather, Jimmie mentioned that the re- 
ports of over-heavy rains were mali- 
cious fabrications. “It doesn’t rain like 
that but we did have some heavy dews 
that washed out a lot of bridges and 
thing's.” @ 

Before the last of the delegates had 
departed from Indianapolis, the letters 
began to come in to President Roy Bair 
and General Chairman Murray Morris 
letters from hundreds of individuals 
representing clubs in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The letters, 
of course, were in commendation of the 
splendid hospitality extended by the 
Indianapolis Kiwanians and the mem- 
bers from elsewhere in Indiana. 

@ 

Wellington S. Jones, Governor of the 
New York District, was made an Indian 
Chief of the Blackfeet tribe at the New 
York-Montana District Dinner at the 








‘Congratulations, Chief!’’ That’s probably what 


Willcomb -. the Montana Dis- 
trict is saying to Wellington S. Jones, Governor 
of the New York District. Governor Jones has 
just been made a Chief of the Blackfeet Tribe. 


Governor R. 


Marott Hotel on Tuesday evening, June 
22. R. H. Willcomb, Governor of the 
Montana District, dressed in full re- 
galia of the tribe, conferred the honor, 
using the authentic ceremony of the 
tribe. He gave Governor 
Jones the name of Si-Ki- 
Me-Ok-Ka-To-Pi, meaning 
“Black Horse Rider.” 
Governor Willcomb pre- 
sented Governor Jones 
with a framed picture of 
Tsis-tsi-a-wa-na (Bird 
Rattler), Blackfeet Chief, 
also a handsome leather 
tobacco pouch, and gave 
to Mrs. Jones an Indian 
purse containing two gold 
nuggets in the original 
state from Confederate 


Gulch, near Helena. 
s 
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Whether it was putting ballot boxes 
together, restoring lost badges to the 
owners, passing out programs or es- 
corting visiting notables to reserved 


seats, the Boy Scouts at Indianapolis 





The water went over 
the top of the _ hotel 





Seven members of the Shawneetown, Illinois, 
club were at the convention even though their city 
was wiped out last spring by the flood. They 


are, left to right: Gordon P. Lackey, Max Galt, 
Joe Wright, Mayor H. F. Howell, secretary, E. 
. Voyles, E. L. Rich, and R. N. Harmon. 


where they had their meeting place 
and finally their city practically 
went down stream during the destruc- 
tive Ohio River flood of early spring, 
but seven members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Shawneetown, Illinois, were 
present at Indianapolis to tell the world 
there is still a club and that they are, 
in the most practical sense of the word, 
“building” a new community. They are 
moving the whole town, this Kiwanis 
club. Those in attendance included 
Mayor H. F. Howell, who is secretary 
of the club. 


She is a bit sleepy and sort of figures 
she won’t be in attendance at the latter 
part of the President’s Reception and 
Ball but she’ll be on hand early tomor- 
row. She came all the way from Vero 
Beach, Florida, did Ann Norton, and 
being only four years old she brought 
along her parents so they too could en- 
joy the convention. She especially liked 
the Texas cowboys and was intrigued 
by their big hats. She is the daughter 
of the Rev. and Mrs. E. F. Norton. 








The Boy Scouts were right on their toes and left nothing undone 
that would add to the success of the convention. 


were at all times in evidence. Many 
congratulatory comments were made 


by visitors and by local folks who real- 
ized what a contribution of usefulness 
the Scouts were making to the conven- 
tion. e 


The “Bride of the Senate” was in at- 
tendance at the convention, Mrs. Claude 
Pepper, wife of the junior United 
States Senator from Florida. She is 
the youngest wife in the upper house 
of the national legislative body. Sen- 
ator Pepper is a member of the Talla- 
hasee, Florida, club and a former 
Lieutenant Governor. 





This charming little daughter of the South won 


many admirers at the convention. She is Ann 

Norton, four years old, and is the daughter of 

Rey. E. F. Norton, President of the Kiwanis 

Club of Vero Beach, Florida. The sandman is 

just about to claim her as she is shown here 
with Mrs. Norton. 
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What Price Willing Workers? 


and a half years of faithful service was 
laid off and his job given to John Jones 
with one year of service, John being a 
nephew of the boss’ wife. Demand No. 
1 is for a rehearing of the case of John 
Slavinsky. “Demand No. 2 has to do 
with the case of Mary Smith, laid off 
in 1933 under such-and-such unjust 
conditions. Demand No. 2 is for a re- 
hearing of the case of Mary Smith.” 

“Believe it or not, thirty-eight out 
of those forty-two demands had to do 
with no issue more complex, more mys- 
terious, more historic, more deeply eco- 
nomic, more class-wide, than the feel- 
ing on the part of those 500 employees 
as represented by those five leaders, 
that an injustice had been done to John 
and Mary and Bill and Frank and Steve 
and Charlie and Joe, and so on. 

“After some hours of perfectly rea- 
sonable discussion we got them all fixed 
up. Then I thought our troubles had 
just begun, because the last four had 
to do with the most difficult issues imag- 
inable—representation on the board of 
directors, sixty hours’ pay for thirty 
hours’ work, a sharing of management 
throughout. I thought, ‘We are in for 
hours if not weeks and weeks of dis- 
cussion.’ 

“Then the chairman asked, ‘Mr. Vice 
President, can we be absolutely sure 
that you will do what we have agreed 
upon?’ I said, ‘Absolutely!’ ‘In that 
case,’ he replied, ‘if we have those 
thirty-eight cases taken care of to our 
mutual satisfaction here today, I have 
been talking with the other members of 
the committee, and we say to you, to 
blazes with the other four! We’ll all be 
back to work in the morning!’ ” 

That is typical of my experience ev- 
erywhere during these last nineteen 
years, everywhere. Those four were 
put in to impress the public. They were 
to make the whole thing look impor- 
tant. They were to connect those un- 
happy people with large, wide, deep, 
historic, outstanding national issues. 
But all the time the driving force of 
the whole thing came from the unhappi- 
ness of those thirty-eight individuals, 
all representing an injustice in the 
minds of all the others of the 500. 


* * * * * 


So I have found these grievances be- 
come comparatively simple if you have 
in mind that, after all, the mainsprings 
of the worker today are exactly the 
same as they are for you and me. Most 
powerful of all as the result of the re- 
cent experience of depression, has been 
the mainspring of fear. I do not think I 
need call attention to the numberless 
fears, tensions, worries, numberless 
stresses and strains that have affected 
the lives of all the workers of the coun- 
try during these last few years. I would 
say that the fear of losing the job, par- 
ticularly the fear of losing the job 
through unjust favoritism, has account- 
ed for at least ninety per cent of the 
labor troubles of the last four or five 
years. That is the fruit of depression. 
That is the fruit of the experience of 


(From page 459) 
going to this gate and that gate and 
finding no job. 

But the second mainspring—one that 
we have been losing sight of—is the 
mainspring of hope, the wish of the 
worker that once his fear of losing his 
job is allayed, he may increase his in- 
dividual equipment and so be found 
worthy of promotion up the line of jobs 
—therefore of greater individual sta- 
tus and honor. Fear and hope—fear de- 
posited in the mind of the worker by 
the experience of bad times, hope de- 





Whiting Williams brings out a vital point in 
his address. 

posited equally in the mind of the work- 

er in good times. 

But no one can understand the 
poignancy of fear, and nobody can un- 
derstand the tremendous motivation 
given to the lives of millions of our 
fellow citizens, just as to ourselves, un- 
less you can understand how both fear 
and hope are nothing but reverse and 
opposite sides of one thing, namely, 
pride, the pride of the job. One great 
difficulty today, one form of unwilling- 
ness of the public to pay the price of 
understanding required to secure will- 
ing workers, is that most of us accept 
that old and discarded theory of the 
“economic” man. So we see in all this 
labor problem today nothing but the 
wish of the ordinary worker to get the 
utmost money for the least possible 
work, 


But my adventures everywhere have 
been sufficient to convince me that this 
one thing is true, that there is no work- 
er on any level so low but wants, as 
the greatest hope of his heart, to take 
pride in his job—to believe that he 
stands among his fellow citizens as a 
citizen, among his fellow humans as a 
fellow human, most of all, according 
the nature and the character of his job. 
And the fact that most citizens over- 
look is that in every factory and in ev- 
ery collection of jobs you have a lad- 
der of social importances. Everywhere 
the machinist feels he stands not on the 
level of the unskilled worker. Every- 
where the unskilled worker looks up to 
the skilled man. You could not pay 
enough money in the world to hire en- 
gineers to run our railroads with safety 
unless you added to that money the 
thing you see in every railroad yard, the 
way all the unskilled workers in the 
yard say, “How do you do, Mr. Jones?” 
to the engineer—the respect, the honor, 
the esteem paid the engineer as a man 
of skill, of training, of responsibility. 
This status, this standing up the lad- 
der of individual values, this is what 
gives to hope, to fear and to pride their 
importance and their power. 

Thus, the repair man around the 
mine was the least important man in 
the mine, but when we did our job as 
repair men and fixed up a lot of fallen 
rock and put it out of the way so that 
transportation could go on, we realized 
that because we, the least important 
men in the mine, had done our job, 
then and only then could those more 
important fellows, the colliers, do their 
job because when transportation stops 
in a mine everything stops, and we had 
restored transportation. At such a time 
I could see the head repair man calling 
over his shoulder to me, “Well, it be 
plain to see, they can’t run the bloody 
old mine without you and me, now, can 
they?” 

Thus, too, the locomotive fireman 
will say, “I ain’t saying anything 
against railroad engineers, but Mr. En- 
gineer couldn’t get his engine very far 
down the line unless he got his power 


from me.” 
* * * * & 


You cannot possibly understand your 
fellow American citizen except as you 
understand that he, exactly like your- 
self, finds the chief basis of his self- 
respect not in his leisure but in his 
work. I have found, everywhere I go, 
that there is nobody, no single individ- 
ual anywhere, that is as sure of him- 
self as he would like to be. I could 
point out somebody sitting beside you 
over there who seems to be so sure of 
his value in the scheme of things, of 
himself as a person among other per- 
sons, as Fred Smith of Smithville, that 
you would give your right arm to be as 
sure of your own value in the scheme 
of American society as he is. I have 
looked up that kind of fellow. He is not 
really any surer of himself than you 
are. He just has a little better tech- 
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nique for making you think so. He has 
fooled you but he has not fooled him- 
self. Now right there is where men’s 
work comes into the picture, because 
everywhere men are anxious to find, in 
their work an unquestionable, a reas- 
suring testimony as to their value as 
citizens. 

Unless you understand that, until 
you understand how a job comes to 
furnish to everybody the chief plat- 
form of their self-respect, how it helps 
them to believe in themselves—and 
then how their job helps them to build 
a ladder of importances and esteems in 
terms of skills and responsibilities— 
until you understand both the platform 
and the ladder furnished by the job 
you have not paid the price of under- 
standing your fellow workers—al- 
though I would bet all the money in 
the world that you understand both of 
these things completely for yourself 
and your own job. 

When you understand, therefore, 
the wish of men to believe in them- 
selves, to get rid of that gnawing sense 
of uncertainty that makes them wish 
everywhere to find an increased meas- 
ure of self-justification and self-worth, 
then I think you will understand why 
everywhere I have gone I have found 
men wishing for more work, more work, 
more work! 

* * * 1 co 

Everywhere among the workers, the 
prayer, because of spiritual more than 
merely economic reasons, is, “Give us 
this day our daily job.” The greatest 
mistake in the world made by white- 
collared people is to suppose that that 
prayer for the daily job is nothing but 
for the daily bread. Every worker 
knows that while the job will put some- 
thing into his pocket and his stomach, 
most of all it will put something into 
his soul. In short, that prayer for the 
daily job is nothing but the other side 
of that age-old prayer, “‘Establish Thou 
the work of our hands. Yea, the work 
of our hands, establish Thou it.” 

Not because we are worried about 
the impermanence of the work itself, 
but we are worried about the value of 
those hands that did that work. And 
not because we are worried so much 
about the value of those hands but 
that we are worried about the value of 
the owner of the hands. 

So I give you the words: hope and 
fear and pride. I give you the words: 
the floor of self-respect, through work; 
the ladder of honor, leading up into 
higher levels of worthiness because 
of more distinguished contribution, 
through work. 

Now if you will keep these words in 
mind then I want to show their bear- 
ing on some of the problems besetting 
us today. Because, as I see it, this un- 
derstanding of the ladder as well as of 
the floor helps us to understand one of 
the big battles now going on in the 
field of work. That battle is not so 
much between labor and capital as it is 
between two groups of labor; the floor- 
ites, on the one hand, representing the 
CIO, and the ladder-ites, representing 
the A. F. of L. 


* * * bo * 


As I see it the CIO movement has 
the weakness of being a union equipped 
to give one service and one service 
only, the service of protection against 
the fear deposited there by a number 
of bad employers and very much more 
by the bad experience of depression. 
On the other hand, you have the hope 
of going up the line of job-importances 
represented by those who are today 
opposing them in the steel plants and 
various other industries. It is a battle 
between fear and hope, between plat- 
form and ladder, between the wish for 
security and the wish for opportunity. 

So I want to take my remaining mo- 
ments to say this—that if we are to 
abandon our search for opportunity in 
work, if we assume that from now on 
all the American worker needs in order 
to make him a willing worker is secur- 
ity, and security alone, then we are at 
that moment doing nothing else than 
abandoning the entire democratic ideal. 

Do you know one of the big reasons 
that America has worked out the marve- 
lous level of living it has worked out? 
It is because in no other country in the 
world has the system of honor and of 
standings and of esteems for the citi- 
zen been so completely and so inex- 
tricably tied in with the world of work, 
as it has here. Nowhere else in the 
world is it so true that when you say 
“Who is John Smith?” you do not mean 
who is his father, but you mean what 
is John Smith’s job, what does he do, 
what is the contribution of his work? 

The biggest threat I find today 
against the whole democratic ideal is 
that great masses of people have joined 
in with what seems to me to be almost 
a nationwide effort to abandon the lad- 
der and to strengthen the floor. That 
would be perfectly satisfactory if all 
our workers were in Europe. Over there 
workers long ago abandoned opportu- 
nity; they are perfectly willing to de- 
vote themselves to security alone. But 
here in this country the worker does 
not want to do that. The great fear I 
have of John Lewis is that he is mak- 
ing the labor problem into a political 
problem, and that, largely for political 
purposes he is making an appeal to the 
workers on the floor, mainly because 
they are the most numerous. Today our 
government and many of our most in- 
telligent people are helping to that 
same political objective by helping to 
persuade us all that opportunity must 
be abandoned, that it is old-fashioned 
to give honor to the man who works, 
and that, after all, it is almost as hon- 
orable for a man to be on relief as it is 
for him to be doing a good, worth-while 
job. 

* * * * * 

I say to you that the house of Ameri- 
ca is the house of American work, and 
the house of American work is the 
house of American industry and of 
business, of jobs. That house will not 
give the service to our country it has 
been giving until the worker is offered 
a larger reward than mere security. I 
fear today that our government has 
come to feel that that won’t do any 
good, that you cannot build a political 
party on that, that we must therefore 
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have one enmity between government 
and business, and another enmity be- 
tween the workers and the employers, 
and so on. 

I do not mean to say that I oppose 
government having a great deal to do 
with business, but I do oppose the sense 
of enmity between business and gov- 
ernment just as I oppose the feeling 
that we have either got to have a com- 
pletely closed union shop here in 
America or a completely open, non- 
union shop. I do not believe total re- 
sponsibility can wisely be given to gov- 
ernment. I do not believe total respon- 
sibility can be given to business, I do 
not believe total responsibility can be 
given to the labor leaders. No one of 
those can be trusted not to abuse such 
hundred per cent authority over the 
people’s work and thereby over the 
people’s life. For never forget the core 
of American life is American work. 

But just because of this I am hoping 
that we are going to come out of the 
stage wherein we have been anxious 
to see everything perfectly simple, all 
government or all business or all labor 
or all capital. This wish to see things 
as simple as that I believe is the result 
of our own experience with depres- 
sion. 

* * * * * 

Today I am hoping with all my heart 
that we are going to pay the price of 
a better country here just because we 
are beginning, I think, to respond to 
the experience of prosperity. We are 
beginning to put aside the old fears 
and to enjoy the new hopes. With that 
I think will come a greater measure of 
confidence in ourselves and in our fel- 
low man. Exactly that, as I see it, is 
the very great price we must pay if we 
are going to have the kind of America 
here we ought to have. 

I disagree with those who are saying 
to the American citizen, “You must ex- 
pect to make your contribution outside 
of your work.” If you ask me I will tell 
you that you who are business men, 
you who are industrialists, you who are 
professional men, have no opportunity 
outside of your business for building a 
better America that can compare for 
one minute with the opportunity you 
have for building the right kind of 
America in your work, on your job. 


eR ee ee 


I do not believe that anybody, any- 
where, can do for American life right 
now what the American business man 
can do. The government job can give 
security, I grant you, but it cannot give 
opportunity. It seems to me that we 
must, therefore, come back to a re- 
newed courage, a renewed understand- 
ing, a renewed belief in our ability un- 
der God here as upright, honest, sin- 
cere, understanding business and pro- 
fessional men, to fight for the ideal of 
opportunity on behalf of the great mass 
of American citizens—to fight for the 
ladder as well as for the floor. Kiwanis 
has a magnificent opportunity to help 
recall to all of us that there is no sys- 
tem, no body of laws, no scheme that 
will take the place of understanding 
and codperation. My friend Hocking, 
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Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, 
tells me, after studying the mainsprings 
of Europe, America, India and China, 
to find out what makes the wheels of 
modern societies go around, says: “I 
find that no society, no association of hu- 
man beings anywhere, succeeds in op- 
erating properly except as its every 
single member stands ready and glad 
to give more than he can by any means 
imaginable be made to give.” If you 
know anything about human nature, 
about yourself, about your fellow hu- 
man beings, you know this is true. If we 


are fighting for the larger life in the 
long run of our fellow citizens, we 
should fight for honesty and fairness 
and for real codperation in addition to 
all the advantages that can be given 
by the compulsions of laws and sys- 
tems. 
* a * * * 

All that I have been saying is this: 
That just exactly as you and I live and 
move and have our being in our work, 
so does every other worker in America, 
thank God. As long as that is true, de- 
mocracy is safe. The moment it is no 
longer true, democracy is in danger. 


What Makes the Clock Tick 


(From page 471) 


* * * * * 


The calloused attitude of society to- 

ward human misfortune a_ hundred 
years ago and today is a startling ex- 
ample of the enormous progress that 
has been made in the last hundred years 
even in this most difficult field of human 
justice and social rights. 
’ Another good measuring stick for the 
moral attitude of a generation is its 
attitude toward the helpless. In Bed- 
lam Prison in London, just prior to the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century, it 
was customary to chain the insane in 
coffin-like boxes around the walls of a 
great room. If there were not enough 
coffin-like boxes to protect them from 
the drafts they were chained to rings in 
the wall. The insane asylums were so 
filthy that it is literally true that rats 
and vermin ate the clothing from the 
patients’ backs. But worse than all, 
and more completely revealing the cal- 
loused attitudes of that generation, the 
populace was admitted at a penny a 
head to walk around the room and gloat 
over the misfortunes of the inmates un- 
til they were in a frenzy of fear. 

I know we have our injustices, but I 
claim there is no spot on the face of the 
earth where human kindness is so rich 
and human justice more generously 
dealt out than in this North American 
Continent and in the year of 1937. 

Take another attitude of society to- 
ward the helpless. It was customary, 
less than a hundred years ago, to go 
from home to home and find children to 
work in factories. Sometimes they 
worked from four-thirty in the morning 
till seven at night, six days a week. 
Sometimes they received as small an 
amount as a dollar a week for their 
wages .... As enlightened a man as 
Alexander Hamilton thanked God that 
factories did not need the full strength 
of a man. It was customary in Europe 
and to a large extent in the United 
States less than a hundred years ago to 
take orphans and foundlings and farm 
them out to factories. There, in some 
instances, they lived, ate and slept. As 
many as 15,000 such foundlings and or- 
phans were shipped to the United States 
by the boatload in a single year, less 
than a hundred years ago. 

When I compare that attitude to- 
ward the unfortunate children with the 
attitude of America today, where we 
have gone not only throughout the 


length and breadth of our land but into 
distant lands, salvaging child life, I 
know that you Kiwanians have had a 
large part in this program of apprecia- 
tion for the rights and for justice for 
youth. My only contribution is that 
we in America, not simply in the field of 
science and not simply in the field of 
material advance, but in the field of so- 
cial justice, have made such enormous 
strides that the only legitimate conclu- 
sion that we can reach is that free in- 
stitutions and this land of ours are pro- 
viding a method of advance unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. In 
fact I believe that our problems today 
are not the problems of decadence, as 
someone would tell us. They are not the 
problems of any failure of free institu- 
tions. Ours are the problems of ad- 
justing ourselves to unprecedented ad- 
vance. 
* * * * * 

I wish particularly to emphasize the 
agency of progress. I am unalterably 
opposed to this science or philosophy of 
despair that is being preached in this 
land of ours. I believe that the great- 
est fact in human life, greater than any 
of the seven wonders of the world, is 
the fact that a man may conceive of an 
idea and live to see it transform the 
world. Edison did it, with 1,033 pa- 
tents. He moved society. He changed 
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the current of economic life. He liter- 
ally lived to illuminate a startled world. 
You say he was a great genius. One of 
the most amazing facts of life is that 
it is the amateur that often produces 
the greatest material invention. It is 
a curious and droll fact that a preacher, 
a barber, a carpenter and a spinner, 
who preferred to play a fiddle were the 
men who invented the power looms, the 
spinning jennies, the mules, the things 
that made possible that humanity 
should again and forever be abundant- 
ly clothed. It was recently called to my 
attention that nine of the great inven- 
tions that made the railways possible 
were inventions made by men who had 
nothing to do with railways. If a per- 
son has ideas, individual initiative, it 
is to that that we must look for the solu- 
tion of the problems that are the out- 
growth of our advance. It applies in 
the scientific world, in the material 
world, but my particular emphasis to- 
day is on the world of social justice. 

How is social advance brought about? 
Through the determination of individual 
leadership backed up and financed by 
enlightened minorities. I could take 
case after case. 

How did we get our school system? 
There were private schools. Then there 
came a batch of free schools, because 
a group of people decided if we were go- 
ing to have a democracy we had to have 
a school system. And those school sys- 
tems were much like an experimental 
laboratory. Some were discarded as 
useless; others showed new ideas that 
proved of value. Then the enlightened 
minority set out to convince the tax- 
payer that a school system was needed. 
They concentrated their financial re- 
sources and powers of persuasion on the 
general public, and the 25,000,000 chil- 
dren in the public schools of America 
are a monument to what an enlightened 
minority that is determined and con- 
secrated can accomplish. 

How did we get this great transfor- 
mation in the way children are cared 
for? Did the state do it? Did the goy- 
ernment do it? Governments do not in- 
vent electric lights or airplanes. A so- 
ciety in Illinois, and later fifty socie- 
ties through the central states and in 
the South, largely undertook to correct 
the condition of the children in the alms 
houses. ... 

There are still new inventions com- 
ing, and in the majority of cases they 
are coming from the individuals, the 
societies like Kiwanis, people like your- 
selves, who see something at their elbow 
and cannot sit at ease in the presence 
of social injustice. 

* * * * * 

The only way that society has 
evolved to make experiments at a small 
cost involving the lives of a few people, 
and then perfecting and developing that 
plan, is this democratic method of the 
leadership of an enlightened few. One 
of the things that we talk of in this 
country of ours is freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press. One of the great- 
est privileges of a free people is the 
right to experiment with the problems 
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that are about them in their own com- 
munity and if possible find a solution. 
* * * * * 


I once saw a rosebud burst into full 
bloom before the startled eyes of an 
audience. Each graceful move was cap- 
tured by the magic of color photogra- 
phy. If we could see the germination of 
an idea in a man’s brain, would we un- 
derstand human progress? Partially, 
but not completely. Human advance is 
something like the growth of a coral 
reef, both individual and collective. You 
know how those polyps die to leave their 
skeletons on those coral reefs, some- 
times as colorful as a rainbow. They 
grow until they become coral reefs in 
the southern seas, and sometimes they 
become mantled with palms, the home of 
men. It is that collective growth that 
we all must share. 

Once when I was in the East I was 
traveling between Bagdad and Teheran. 
I went to see a famous oasis. A few 
days before I had flown over that and 
looked down on the great ruins of a 
great empire. I could see the scratches 
and the scars of the modern trenches 
of the recent war. I could also see the 
ancient ditches running along the hills, 
ditches that were irrigation ditches 
2000 years before Christ. I do not want 
to see our railways rusted, our build- 
ings in ruins. I was out in the desert 
and saw a city that once was so large 
that it had an artificial lake. It had 
an arena for arts and music. Today 
there isn’t even a jackal in that desert. 
I do not want to see the civilization of 
ours broken or destroyed. 

I believe that the key to further ad- 
vance lies in my experience in visiting 
that oasis. We had been traveling all 
day in a blinding sun. We finally came 
to a wall made of sun-dried bricks. 


Through that wall there was a great 
gate, an iron-studded, wooden gate, and 
it was swung hospitably open by a gray- 
bearded sheik. As we came in, instead 
of the stabbing sun and the alkali-lad- 
en dust we came into the shade of great 
palm trees and the smell of moisture 
greeted our nostrils. There was a gar- 
den, as beautiful in design as an ori- 
ental rug, but no man-made rug ever 
had the exotic perfumes of that gar- 
den. Children played, people laughed; 
a large family, almost a tribe, was sup- 
ported by the oasis. In the afternoon, 
the whole secret of it all was explained 
when I saw a deep well, and a buffalo 
plodding around a circular path in the 
white heat of the sun. A wheel turned, 
and little buckets of water were lifted 
from the well and poured into an aque- 
duct, flowing through the garden. I 
would have liked to say, “You stupid old 
brute, do you realize that the only dif- 
ference between this desert and that 
garden is the water that you supply 
the laughter of children, the hospital- 
ity of guests, the life of hundreds?” 


Wherever there is a garden, if it is 
your home, if it is your town, if it is 
your city, if it is a society of which 
you are a part, a new book, a new con-. 
ception that helps make life rich and 
worth while, first there must be the 
dream; then there must be that prac- 
tical capacity to catch the dream from 
the clouds and make it walk in the world 
of men. In this case it was the inven- 
tion of the water wheel. 

Then equally important, and the last 
thought I would leave with you is that 
we must all share in the patient, plod- 
ding, eternal toil that preserves each 
gain, for if that toil in that garden 
were to cease for only a few short 
months it would be a desert again. 


“Light and Set” 


(From page 466) 


eat Daniel?” she asked. “No,” replied 
the boy, “I am crying because I am 
afraid that little lion over in the corner 
won’t get any.” 

He was as sympathetic with the poor 
little lion as he was indifferent to Dan- 
iel’s danger. 

We are all pompous when we are 
selected to some position which puts us 
high above our fellows. We are quite 
insensible to the fact that many people 
are laughing at us because they remem- 
ber that we are not only High Potentate 
of the Sons of the Sun, but also Bill 
Jones who runs the corner grocery. We 
don magnificent costumes, swords and 
plumes, to try to hide Bill Jones but he 
sticks out all over us, to the joy of those 
who know us best. No man ever fools 
anybody but himself. 

We are all too set in our opinions. 
A set opinion is like the set piece the 
florist makes up for a funeral. It is 
expensive, slightly withered, and sel- 
dom admired. It indicates a mind which 
has ceased to function. 

I once knew a doctor who knew abso- 
lutely nothing about the workings of 


an automobile engine. One night his 
car stopped on the highway far from 
a garage. He sat in the car for a 
while and then got out and raised the 
hood and peered in at the engine. His 
wife said, “Henry, what are you doing?” 
He looked at her a minute and then con- 
fessed, “Honey, I guess I’m just show- 
ing off before God.” 

All too often every one of us goes 
through formulas, makes gestures 
which are in reality meaningless. We 
are showing off before God and not fool- 
ing anyone but ourselves. Neither the 
world below nor the Almighty above is 
deceived in the least. 

So what? 

In the old days in my native State 
of Tennessee, everyone rode horseback. 
The standard greeting to a rider, be he 
friend, stranger or even foe, was “Light 
and set!” It was an ungrammatical 
but cordial invitation to pause a moment 
in the journey and exchange pleasan- 
tries. 

This is- the same invitation which 
Common Sense extends to every one of 
us. It is a sure cure for jaded lives; 
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a blessed relief from nerves too tense; 
a panacea for the artificial strain of 
modern life. 

“Light and set,” that quaint old invi- 
tation of a day long gone by, is the real 
secret of living. Let us pause a moment 
and listen to the old humor, the old 
philosophy, the old fundamentals of liv- 
ing, from which we have wandered too 
far. Let us develop the lost art of con- 
versation. Let’s get in the old-fashioned 
habit of thinking things out for our- 
selves. Let’s take time to figure out 
what we really want from this life. 

The world has come to doubt that it 
pays to be good. Everywhere we meet 
people who plainly are not good, yet 
seem to be powerful and popular. They 
are frankly vicious, vulgar, crooked and 
cruel, yet they seem to be in demand 
among the people who go places and do 
things, and they always have plenty of 
cash and fun. Our young people, espe- 
cially, doubt that it pays to be good, 
with such examples before them. 

This may seem to be true, if we are 
to judge the rewards of goodness by 
purely worldly standards. Yet, if we 
stick to the fundamentals, we know that 
being good does pay in the only way 
worth while. It pays in peace of mind, 
it pays in humor and it pays in happi- 
ness. Capone imprisoned in Alcatraz, 
Dillinger and Baby Face Nelson mould- 
ering in their graves, testify eloquent- 
ly to the fact that peace of mind is the 
only thing worth striving for. 

I am suggesting to you a tonic that 
is not intended for some other fellow. 
I am not suggesting the remedy for 
Kiwanians only. I am suggesting it 
for their wives as well. I am sug- 
gesting that the ladies “light and set” 
from their eternal round of bridge, 
golf, tea and social climbing. I am sug- 
gesting to you men that you “light and 
set” from your mad chase after the dol- 
lar which will not buy happiness; from 
the fame which will bring only envy 
and sorrow, and from the high place 
which brings only the desolation of iso- 
lation. 

I stopped to call at a home in Florida 
one afternoon and found the wife and 
daughter of the family with their hats 
on, apparently about to go out. I apolo- 
gized for the inopportune call and tried 
to leave, but they explained that they 
had dressed and walked around the 
block and come in to look at their home 
with the eyes of a stranger. 

They felt that it could be improved 
upon and they wanted to look at it with 
unprejudiced eyes and see it as another 
woman might see it when she came to 
call. So they had deliberately dressed 
and come calling, and were now looking 
critically at the furniture, the rugs, the 
draperies, discussing the arrangements 
and groupings, the pictures and the 
vases, and were deciding what should 
be changed, what should be done over, 
and what should be disposed of to make 
the house attractive in the eyes of the 
casual, unprejudiced caller. 

I believe it would be a splendid idea 
if each one of us would for one hour 
step outside of his own life and view it 
with the eyes of a stranger. Where is 
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that fellow going? What unpleasant 
habits and mannerisms has he? How 
does he dress? How is his life being 
regulated? Is it drifting or is it 
planned? How much real peace has he? 
How much of real happiness? A man 
must step outside of his own life because 
inside of it he is fooling himself. Out- 
side of it he will get the unprejudiced 
viewpoint of the man he is not fooling. 
Perhaps that survey of himself may 
change his life and bring more of hu- 
mor and happiness into it. 

A cop stopped a speeding woman 
motorist. “Why so fast?” he demanded. 
“My brakes won’t work, and I am hur- 
rying home before I have an accident.” 
Isn’t it time that we stopped and in- 
vestigated to see if the speed at which 
we are traveling is increasing the li- 
ability of an accident to our health or 
our happiness? 

Let’s slow down a bit. 

What we need today is peace. Our 
hearts are like a noisy thoroughfare. 
We are filled with the rushing racket 
of our work. We are filled with the 
worry and whine of fear. We are filled 
with the snarling, the hating and the 
moaning of old griefs. 

There is no room left in our souls to 
which we may retire; where we may 
steal away and pray. 


Democracy at the Crossroads 


with the business and industrial and 
commercial progress in the life of 
this country, and that has been a great 
factor in harnessing the productive ef- 
ficiency of the individual to a higher 
degree of efficiency and given us a 
greater standard of living than that 
enjoyed by any people in the history 
of America. 

It is not for me to say, because that 
is a part of the freedom of expression 
of the American people, the system 
under which you care to live, but I may 
give my view as to whether or not you 
care to enjoy that which you have had 
and therefore call your attention to 
certain things which in my judgment 
are particularly appropriate now to 
challenge the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The system which we have here does 
not exist as a matter of right. It can only 
exist under favorable conditions, 

ee. © « 

Those who founded this government 
did it upon the wisdom of the ages, if 
you please. And yet I observe now 
that we seem to think that this thing 
was handed to us incarnately some 
Monday morning, springing from the 
breast of mankind. We forget that it 
represents a struggle of several thou- 
sand years of the human race for lib- 
erty, during which every type and 
form of government from the arbitrary 
slavery of hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple at the domination of a single indi- 
vidual down through the horrifying 
experiences of the guillotine, the rack, 
and so forth, down to this system with 
the freedom of the pure individual, 
enjoying liberties as an individual cit- 
izen, set up under a constitutional sys- 


We need calm. God’s whirling stars 
are hung within the endless solitude of 
space, and stillness surrounds the for- 
est with a wall of silence. Far above 
the tumult of the storm of life, above 
the restless ebb and flow of the tide of 
business, above the clamor of the fac- 
tory whistles and the grind of brakes, 
God’s silence spreads forever like brood- 
ing wings, and He builds peace and 
works His wonders of tranquility. 

Let’s take a real hold on life and hush 
its frightful din. 

Let’s fill ourselves with strong seren- 
ity and let love and humor flow gently 
as the morning light. Let grief for 
others’ sorrows fall as naturally as a 
rain which leaves green wonders when 
the storm is past. 

Let us work as easily as in the spring 
the urgent sap moves softly on its up- 
ward way and works the miracle of 
leaves and fruits and flowers. 

Let us have caimness in our lives, 
such calmness that hate and fear shall 
find no place to abide, and anger and 
envy drop away and leave our souls 
as restful as the evening twilight, as 
orderly as the summer moon, as peace- 
ful as the night hung white with stars. 

Let’s ask God to help us be calm. Let 
us ask God to help us “light and set” 
awhile. 


(From page 468) 


tem which protects the people on the 
one hand and restrains them on the 
other, to the end that out of it all we 
hope there may be derived the greatest 
good for the greatest number of the 
American people. 

Differing from any other system in 
the history of civilization, it was 
founded upon an equal basis of liberty 
on the one hand and law on the other; 
liberty being my right to do just what 
I want to do, in the way I want to do 
it, and when I want to do it, for the 
purpose of getting the most out of life 
for myself and those dependent upon 
me; law or authority being the re- 
straining hand which the rest of you 
impose on me, to the end that as I 
work out my destiny I do not become 
so unfair and unjust that I step on 
your toes as you try to work out yours. 

That is the simple American system 
under which we have lived for these 
150 years, and the forefathers founded 
it upon the theory that, based as it 
would be upon the willingness of a free 
and an enlightened people, it would not 
need to be supported by the force of 
an army or a navy or a marine corps, 
but it would be supported by an en- 
lightened citizenship who would accept 
the responsibility which would be theirs 
to maintain it a government of, by and 
for the people. And it has always 
found its expression, or the people 
have found theirs, through a govern- 
ment characterized by decency, by 
honor, by regard for the less fortunate, 
by the meting out of even-handed jus- 
tice as between groups and by fidelity 
to public oath and trust of those who 
occupy for the time being positions 
representing the wishes and will of 
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American people. There has been a 
marked slipping away, and here is 
where I get into my subject. I have 
laid you a background as to which too 
few people think in America today. 
There has been a marked slipping 
away from the freedom upon which 
America was founded, the principles 
of liberty to which her citizenship is 
dedicated, which now threatens not 
only the political freedom but the poli- 
tical security and the very economic 
opportunity of earning a competent 
livelihood at equality of opportunity, 
so much boasted of in the life of Amer- 
ica, 
* * * * 


The most significant thing of all, of 
course, in the light of the transition of 
events in Europe, is that in America 
you are a nation of free men and wom- 
en, although some of that has slipped 
from. Generally speaking, you are free 
to stand up and say what you will, 
without the fear of some crushing over- 
lord above you. You are still free to 
speak in assembly and express views 
without being classified as a political 
offender because you might not be in 
accord with the President of Kiwanis 
International, or the chief executive 
of this city, that state or of the United 
States. We still have the freedom of 
the press and academic research and a 
great educational opportunity for the 
benefit of our boys and girls and the 
citizenry of America. We are still free 
to have our homes, our bodies, pro- 
tected from assault and imprisonment 
except by a jury trial. 

It is still true that the waif on the 
street today may be the captain of 
American industry tomorrow, and the 
youngster out of the orphans’ home 
may be the chief executive of his state 
or of the United States some day. I 
can pick out in my own organization 
men whom I have appointed to the 
chairmanship of outstanding commit- 
tees who fit into those very categories. 
Were it not for that I would not make 
a statement of that kind. 


You are still free, 130 millions of 
people, from the racial antagonisms 
which aggravate so many people on 
other continents. We are free from 
liberators who, in order to satisfy their 
vain greed for just and power, would 
strew their vain path with desolation 
and throw their own and possibly other 
peoples in the horrors of another great 
war. What other type or form of 
philosophy promises more to the in- 
dividual citizen than that which we 
have enjoyed in America, even with 
all of its bunglesomeness and its frail- 
ties and weaknesses and disjointedness 
as we have seen it from time to time? 
Where else can you be free to do as 
I am doing here today, without finding 
maybe tomorrow a bleak wall, a file of 
rifles, a crack of the gun and oblivion? 


Americans get their inspiration from 
the Constitution of the United States 
and its Bill of Rights, recognizing, of 
course, always the necessity for 
promptness, as experience shall dictate, 
asking that it be carried out in an or- 
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derly and peaceful way provided under 
the American plan. 
* a * * * 


You cannot have equality of oppor- 
tunity as long as city governments are 
in the hands of grafters. You cannot 
have equality of opportunity as long 
as groups debauch the suffrage to 
bring about personal favors for indi- 
viduals or their particular group. You 
cannot have equality of opportunity as 
long as contracts for construction or 
governmental expenditures are meted 
out as they are here and there to 
favorites through tricky specifications, 
giving them an advantage over others 
in free and open competition. You do 
not have equality of opportunity as 
long as the payoff has come to occupy 
a prominent place in both the political 
and business dictionary in the life of 
America. You do not have equality 
of opportunity as long as groups here 
and there tell you not only who shall 
govern them but tell you how the 
money which you spend for taxes shall 
pe spent and use the one to enforce 
the other. You cannot have equality 
of opportunity under a democratic 
system as long as you permit men to 
occupy positions of public trust and 
responsibility who haven’t the courage 
to stand on principle and do what is 
right when they know what is right 
but who will continually sacrifice con- 
viction and principle, which generally 
means, therefore, that that which is 
best for the welfare of the American 
people is sacrificed for personal pre- 
ferment and personal aggrandizement. 
And you do not have equality of op- 
portunity, and you never will have, as 
long as you permit the system to be as 
it now seems to be, with politics as 
the science of government having be- 
come a trade carried on by tradesmen 
instead of being a duty to be per- 
formed by you, the individual citizens 
in the life of America. 

This is your responsibility. I am 
just laying it in your lap because I 
have this opportunity, because I find 
that too many people nowadays are 
not willing to stand up and call things 
by their right name. They do not seem 
to recognize that in the light of the 
events in Europe, the freedom of 
speech, of the press, of religious wor- 
ship, of the right to public and peace- 
ful assembly, and everything which 
we cherish so much in America, have 
almost completely disappeared from 
those enlightened civilizations, who a 
few years ago were boasting about the 
fact that they were patterning after 
the American plan. Do you realize 
that since we signed the Armistice 
what we have known as freedom in 
America has been shackled in Europe? 
Do you realize that there has been 
again resurrected the sceptre of force? 
Do you realize that the danger from 
without there and the disturbances 
that you have from within should chal- 
lenge your attention to a realistic at- 
titude of the situation in America? 

Democracy never fails. The people 
sometimes do. We need a job in Amer- 
ica, a real job of Americanizing Amer- 


ica. It is time for us to recognize 
that right now in spots in this country 
more than you could count on your 
fingers, you have had for some time 
an actual reign of terror, where officers 
of the law stand back and witness 
violations of constitutional rights and 
destructions of property and make no 
move whatsoever. That means anarchy 
of the mob in those instances. ... 
K ok ok * * 


There can be no fulfillment of the 
will of the people unless the people 
themselves build it up and maintain 
it upon a standard of intelligence 
through which the average citizen can 
put his finger on the problems, arrive 
at a system satisfactory to him or his 
family, and unless we do that we can- 
not continue to live under a flag which 
guarantees to us life and liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

We cannot any longer rely upon a 
great country of wide domain through 
which the motto of going west always 
hung upward, to challenge the atten- 
tion and the adventure of the individ- 
ual, to which those who might become 
dissatisfied with the existing order 
might go and set up and work out to 
satisfy themselves. We have got past 
that stage now. We are living in quite 
a complicated social and economic 
civilization where these various con- 
flicting groups clash as each tries to 
work out its own destiny, where it is 
so much more important than it has 
ever been in the life of America that 
there be a stabilized thinking, free from 
prejudice which obscures the vision, 
gives rise to erroneous figures from 
which only unfair and unsound in- 
ferences are drawn, that we get a 
breadth of vision and a greater con- 
ception of the problems between the 
groups and bring back that character- 
istic of American life probably more 
outstanding than that of any other 
thing we have had, and that is a toler- 
ance of the American people; working 
through groups such as Kiwanis and 
Rotary and Codperative and American 
Legion, bringing back the thing which 
has been so significant in the life of 
America, in bringing about our stabil- 
ized civilization, that group solidarity 
which I mentioned in the beginning, 
working out things as individuals, in 
groups or as groups together, instead 
of each working at cross purposes, 
through which exchange of opinion we 
get a broad breadth of understanding 
and a greater tolerance and less big- 
otry, and therefore maintain a more 
orderly and peaceful society. 

It is that group solidarity which has 
been the foundation of the great lodge 
system in America; it is the group 
solidarity which is the great founda- 
tion of this great civic wlub system in 
the life of America; it is the founda- 
tion of the American church in the 
life of America; it is the group solidar- 
ity which is the foundation of the 
American home, either as the unit of 
democratic government or as the lab- 
oratory of American character; it is 
that group solidarity which is the very 
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nucleus of the system of your govern- 
ment in the county, city, state, and 
nation, and in the times of national 
stress and turmoil, either as against 
invasion from without or disturbance 
from within, has preserved the Ameri- 
can public, American people, and 
American civilization. 

I am therefore trying to bring about 
as best I can within the limitation of 
my capacity a breadth of understand- 
ing and codperation between all of the 
groups, and in so far as possible be- 
tween individuals even within a group. 
Speaking in this instance from a cold- 
blooded, selfish point of view, that 
thing which I have stated to you has 
brought to you as individuals the great- 
est degree of comfort and happiness in 
the life of America. Let no force in 
this hour divide the nation against it- 
self. Let no influence, however strong, 
detract a single instant from the 
things for which the American flag is 
emblematic. Let us see to it that there 
is created a wave of respect for a gov- 
ernment of laws and of men, that 
every institution and group lawless in 
character, no matter whatever be the 
reason for their existence, be stamped 
out. Let us see to it that every indi- 
vidual gets the conception that to live 
in America you must be an American 
and live in an American way and ac- 
cept all of its principles and all of its 
purposes. That we create a greater 
reverence than ever before for this 
freedom upon which America was 
founded and the principles of liberty 
to which our citizenship is dedicated. 
That it be proclaimed in the legisla- 
tures, enforced in the courts, if you 
please, even now and then preached 
in the pulpits, taught in the schools, 
and discussed in the home, as a new 
political religion of the American peo- 
ple. Without that, the soil which has 
been made so increasingly fertile for 
ideas contrary to things American will 
become increasingly more fertile, and 
there is only one alternative to the 
comfort and happiness of a people as 
enjoyed under this system and that is 
slavery, if you please. Every other 
arbitrary type and form of govern- 
ment, whether it is from over there 
or whether it is from here, whether 
it is the dictatorship of the individual 
or the oligarchy of the few or the 
hysteria of the mob, is all slavery; it 
is all calculated to take away the op- 
portunity of life and to close the door 
in the face of the individual who tries 
to work out an opportunity for his 
own destiny. Slavery is the same, 
whether it is the monarch or the king, 
whether it is a highly developed bu- 
reaucracy, if you please, whether it is 
the hysteria of the mob, whether it is 
the oligarchy of the few, or whether 
it is any type of arbitrary form set up 
by a clique or group in the life of a 
civilized society. 

I sound no warning to you. I am not 
particularly alarmed about the present 
hour. I have faith in the ultimate good 
sense and judgment of the American 
people if they know the facts. The 
average citizen in America does not 
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know them. The average business man 
does not realize that the time has long 
since been here that if you want to 
preserve this thing which has made 
America great, the time is here for 
the various groups in the life of Amer- 
ica to be banding together to plead 
and prove this distinctly American 
cause before the bar of American pub- 


lic opinion, to the end that all groups 
may join together and build to a new 
and yet higher peak, faith in America 
and faith in American institutions, and 
to work harmoniously and codperative- 
ly together to lead the American nation 
and the American people to a new and 
yet more brilliant destiny which in my 
judgment still awaits both of them. 


Laughing at the Clouds 


(From page 476) 


to go out and pick it up. Any time you 
are willing to use that God-given gift, 
the power of observance, the laugh is 
there for you. I do not have any idea 
that God put all the burdens of the 
world upon any one pair of shoulders, 
so you may be sure there is a laugh 
waiting for you just around the corner 
any time you are ready to go out and 
pick out the fun-spots that He sends 
down (and I say that rather reverent- 
ly because I believe He has a great deal 
to do with the fun-spots that come to 
you and me, else we would not enjoy 
them nearly so much). 

“T think you will all agree with me 
that a good hearty, wholesome, healthy 
laugh is just about the finest tonic this 
old world has ever known or ever will 
know, just so long as that laugh is not 
secured at the expense of, or hurt to, 
somebody else and just so long as that 
laugh is not bought at the price of pub- 
lic decency. 

“Someone has said that you move 13 
muscles in the face every time you 
smile, and 65 muscles every time you 
frown. Now, you need not be much 
of a mathematician to figure out that 
it is five times easier to go through life 
with a smile on your face than with a 


frown. Somehow through the years I 
have come to love that humor that 


laughs with you and helps (and there is 
much of that) and I hate the so-called 
humor that laughs at you and hurts you 
(and there is too much of that). 


“This little definition of a laugh is 
worth while passing along: 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
It brightens all the day, 
It tips the peaks of life with love 
And drives the clouds away. 


The soul grows glad that hears it 
And sings a merry song 

A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along.” 

Mr. Rowswell presented to his ap- 
preciative audience a wealth of stories, 
humorous little presentations that 
helped make the minutes apportioned to 
him speed rapidly. He concluded with a 
very impressive tribute to “Friendship” 
and the possibilities such a meeting pro- 
vides for making new friends. He said: 

“T never come before such an audience 
as this without being tremendously im- 
pressed with the wonderful opportunity 
you and I have for the beginning of the 
laying of foundations of friendship that 
I like to think will last throughout all 
our days down here—and I have just 
enough old-fashioned faith in my make- 
up to believe that they’re going to carry 
on over into that great ‘Wonderland’ 
that you and I dream so much about— 
and know so little of. After all I think 
one of God’s choicest gifts to humanity 
is the ability he bestows upon us for 
making friends.” 

His address ended with a recitation 
of James W. Foley’s famous friendship 
poem “The Broken Link.” 


All Kiwanis Night at Indianapolis 


(From page 469) 


and all their accomplishments sur- 
passes in grandeur the heroic record 
of the people of this nation. 

“What happened to the Children of 
Israel who started out so illustriously? 
Instead of marching boldly into their 
inheritance they determined not to 
risk such an uncertain venture into 
the unknown, the Promised Land. A 
representative of each of the twelve 
tribes was chosen to go forth into the 
land of Canaan and search it out. It 
was a rich land. But the children of 
Israel murmured not only against their 
leaders but against their God. 

“Without being acquainted with the 
character of its resources and the 
strength of those who might defend it, 
they decided not to go steadily for- 
ward. They were condemned to wan- 
der for forty years in the wilderness 


and never again lay eyes on the prom- 
ised land. This story is history but 
it is the chapter from the life of every 
nation, institution and every man. 
“And so we are at Kadesh-barnea. 
Who is there among us who would hesi- 
tate to march into the Promised Land 
on the other side of tomorrow? Who 
is there who doubts a beneficent provi- 
dence which gave us sanctuary under 
the folds of a great Constitution, which 
has brought us safely through fratri- 
cidal strife and civil war, that the 
same benign power which has smiled 
upon us until we have become the 
envy of a wondering world, will guide 
us safely through the Moab of today, 
across the Jordan of tomorrow, into 
the Promised Land of our future. 
“What do we see when we look 
ahead of us today? A great anda free 
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people at peace, inhabiting a rich and 
fertile soil, enjoying an equitable cli- 
mate, a citizenry of mental, physical 
and spiritual vigor, geographical isola- 
tion which gives us assurance of safety 
from the aggressions of foreign 
powers. 

“The future of the United States is 
certainly a promised land, but to achieve 
that great destiny which our tradition 
and the impulses within us tell us is 
ours there are many sacrifices, many 
problems to be overcome. Beyond the 
Jordan, on the other side of Kadesh- 
barnea, there is the Promised Land, but 
the cities are walled, the people sons of 
Anak—giants. What shall we do? 

“If we listen to the counsel of many 
of our fellow citizens and many who 
would be our national leaders, we will 
be told that the struggle to achieve the 
Promised Land is greater than we are 
capable of. They tell us that the bat- 
tle will be long—the fight bitter. They 
demonstrate to us that if we are to 
achieve our Promised Land it will take 
an intelligent planning, centralization 
of power, which is dangerous, inter- 
ference with some private right and 
denial of some accepted liberties 
(more properly licenses), redoubled 
efforts, experimentation upon experi- 
mentation, much of which after ardu- 
ous trial will have to be discarded; 
much bad will have to be undone, and 
many times the job will have to be 
done over again. A new quality of in- 
telligence will have to come into the 
public service. All humanitarian agen- 
cies of the nation will have to be 
mobilized, those of little faith stimu- 
lated; their courage renewed, their 
doubt purged. The social conscience 
will have to be pricked again and again 
so that its fields shall be sensitive and 
fresh. Our nationalism shall have to 
become greatly introspective. We shall 
boast not of whom we can whip, but 
of how well we have carried on for 
our people; how comfortable, how in- 
telligent, how wholesome they are, how 
much they work, and how much they 
dream. 

“But there are other prophets, there 
are real leaders, courageous leaders, 
and these leaders, like Moses of old tell 
us that the land beyond the Jordan is 
worth fighting for, that God will take 
care of us in the battle ahead. The 
same God who, protected our fore- 
fathers, gave us our liberties, carried 
us safely through fratricidal jealousies 
and civil war, and saved us from our 
own greed, avarice and shortsighted- 
ness, will take care of us for the fu- 
ture. 


“What shall the people of the United 
States do? The Children of Israel 
made their decision. They took the 
counsel of the ten, which seemed to 
them persuasive. Their memory and 
their gratitude could not hold out 
against their fears and their inertia. 
But what happened to them—they re- 
pudiated their destiny; they went back 
on their past. All those of that vast 
number then twenty years of age, or 
over, lost their lives and left their 
bones to bleach in the wilderness. The 
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remainder of the nation spent forty 
miserable years in their wanderings. 
Everybody was delayed forty years in 
reaching the Promised Land. 

“There are many, no doubt even 
Kiwanians, who would like to make no 
decision at all. I wish I could tell you 
that without effort and without sacri- 
fice you could solve all your problems; 
surmount all your obstacles. I can, 
however, offer you two helpful sugges- 
tions. Resolve you are going to be 
helpful to your fellowman. Let your 
judgment emanate from your reason, 
your common sense, your practical 
method of solving a problem and not 
from the deep root of your prejudices. 
If you don’t like the way of your na- 
tion’s course give all the energies of 
an alert and determined mind to the 
alternation of that course to the one 
you approve. But don’t thrust your- 
self in the way of all progress because 


you would not have chosen a way 
which others would happen tempor- 
arily to employ. There is not a serious 
problem now agitating this nation 
which the people cannot readily solve 
by the application of these two simple 
suggestions. 

“I am proud to be a Kiwanian. I 
shall never be able to repay the debt I 
owe to Kiwanis for the fellowship, the 
wholesome comradeship, the stimula- 
tion and inspiration, the principle of 
putting first things first, which Kiwanis 
has given me, 

“You and I see a Kiwanis which is 
the organized sentiment of a great 
cross-section of the middle class of this 
country, committed to no party, a part 
of no faction, partisan of no creed, 
wedded to no theory, the victim of no 
prejudice. We see a Kiwanis harbor- 
ing in its heart an ideal not for itself 
but for the nations and all mankind.” 


Challenge of Democratic Way of Living 


(From page 467) 


ingly has become truly a great demo- 
cratic experiment, and, finally, the 
United States of America. 

You see, we have been settled in 
America for so brief a time as com- 
pared with the rest of the world that 
we always think of ourselves as a 
young nation. Now it happens that 
we are today the oldest nation in the 
world except Switzerland that. still 
maintains its organization of society 
and government under a written con- 
stitution that was written 150 years 
ago. There have been only twenty 
changes in it and ten of those changes 
were immediately adopted as the Bill 
of Rights, and practically none of 
them have really altered our form of 
government except one, namely, the 
woman’s suffrage amendment, and 
here we have, as I say, one of the 
oldest governments in the _ world, 
unique still in its character. 


* * *£ * 


When people offer today to the 
people of America only two alterna- 
tives, a totalitarian state or a com- 
munistie society, they need to explain, 
do they not, to us, why it is that this 
government and this form, this demo- 
cratic way of living in America, which 
has these signal achievements to its 
credit, which has maintained individual 
liberty and has at the same time gone 
forward in the industrial process, still 
has a third alternative to the people 
of the United States. When Baron 
Humboldt came back to Napoleon in 
the year 1804, Napoleon asked him, 
“What sort of a government is that 
of the United States?” and Baron Hum- 
boldt replied: “One, Sire, that is 
neither seen nor felt.” 

It would hardly be possible to say 
today that the government of the 
United States was one that was neith- 
er seen nor felt, and how indeed could 
that be the case in the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in the 
130 years since Napoleon asked Hum- 


boldt that question? And yet if this 
democratic way of life—and that is 
not merely in politics; it is in the whole 
organization of our society—if that 
democratic way of life is to persist, 
it does have to meet certain challenges 
of the present moment. 


Challenge of Individual Freedom 


First of all, the challenge of the 
thing which has made America what it 
is is, namely, individual freedom. All 
of our ancestors were immigrants, 
whether they came over with the furni- 
ture in the Mayflower, or whether they 
came over just before the latest limita- 
tion upon immigration. And they all 
came to a new world of opportunity. .. . 

The democratic way of living dis- 
appeared when the frontier disap- 
peared, when this continent was ex- 
ploited, and exploited as we now real- 
ize so terribly, so selfishly in many 
ways. Yet America will not be Amer- 
ica if it is completely regimented, un- 
less somehow or other under the new 
ways of organizing our industry we 
still maintain the essential spirit of 
that individual freedom and choice of 
America. When 40 per cent of your 
business is done by 200 corporations 
having 18 millions of stockholders, 
when there is no longer any open 
frontier, when most of us will find 
our best jobs and our happiest jobs 
working for other people rather than 
for ourselves; we still need to em- 
phasize in every possible way indi- 
vidualism, not rugged individualism 
but individual freedom of choice and 
opportunity. 


Increasing Role of the State 


In the second place, we have seen 
in America a great socialization of the 
state, a great extension of communal 
ownership. One hundred years ago, if 
a man wanted to read a book or look 
at a beautiful piece of statuary or 
gaze upon a painting or go out into a 
recreation area, all of those things 
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existed, but he could enjoy them only 
if the people who owned them allowed 
him so to do. Today all those things 
are owned by society. Even where the 
actual ownership is still in the hands 
of an individual or a great family, it 
is trusteed, it is in great museums, and 
no man of wealth ever nowadays 
thinks of enjoying for himself, his 
family and his friends alone, the beau- 
tiful things that he owns. Most of the 
finest things that contribute to the 
body and the mind and the spirit of 
man are now owned by municipalities 
or by the state or by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All of these things have be- 
come communal in ownership and en- 
joyment, Indeed only through the ex- 
tension of the state, which is the one 
organization that belongs to all of us, 
can you have a clean and safe environ- 
ment, a humane day, a living wage, and 
an ever larger use of socialized wealth 
in education, health, recreation and 
general welfare. Make no mistake 
about it. Our present-day, complicated, 
highly industrialized society cannot 
work unless it is controlled by govern- 
ment, and there must be an increasing 
role of the state in not merely eco- 
nomic life but in our social and cul- 
tural life. 


Prosperity and Comfort Must Be 
Assured to All 


The third great challenge, it seems 
to me, to the democratic way of life, 
is the challenge of how we are going 
to assure prosperity and comfort to 
every citizen in America. You see we 
have long since solved the problem of 
production. We are just beginning to 
realize the implications of an economy 
of plenty, instead of an economy of 
scarcity. In the year 1869 every man 
in America had the equivalent of 
twelve other people working for him 
and of that work 50 per cent was me- 
chanical power and 50 per cent was 
human or animal power. Even yet 
when we talk about the vast aggrega- 
tion of power in electric lights we talk 
of it in terms of an animal, so many 
horsepower. But in sixty years’ time 
every man in America had 175 other 
people working for him, and 97% per 
cent of that work was done by ma- 
chines and only 2% per cent was still 
done by animals and by humans—from 
twelve to 175, from 50 to 97% per 
cent. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the problem of providing all of the 
necessities and comforts of life is no 
longer a problem at all. The problem 
is how, in an economy of plenty, in- 
stead of an economy of scarcity, we 
can assure somehow a more equitable 
and just distribution of the good things 
of this world. 


* *£* &£* £ 


We are committed in America, and 
always have been, to the theory that 
knowledge and education are univer- 
sal. Knowledge has always been pow- 
er. When only the priests were edu- 
cated you had a theocracy. When 
only the king was educated you had 


(Turn to page 510) 
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HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 





HOTEL SPENCER 
Marion, Indiana Kiwanis Headquarters 


Real Beds Clean Rooms 
Newly Air-Conditioned 








Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” 














IN BOSTON 


2 The Kiwanis Club 
1 ae Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 


. THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
Yunnan Tremont and Boylston Streets 
se inflidiy Podbe SOUTH BEND “The 


Crossroads of New England” 
- INDIANA - George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 


OLIVER HOTEL 


from $1.50 without Bath. 


350 Rooms | from $2.50 wth Bath HOTEL KIMBALL 












Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 





























One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels Springfield, Massachusetts 
THE HOTEL TAFT Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
New Haven, Conn. Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
J. O. Voit, Management Hospitality and Service 


400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 


1) 


Gateway to New England 











Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 

















HOTEL FONTENELLE 


“Omaha's Welcome to the World” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


HOTEL DUPONT 











| / 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort 
Kiwanis Headquarters 
‘Home of Kiwanis" Luncheon every Friday 

















Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 





350 Rooms $2.50 Daily 
Famous for Good Food—Good Service BUFFALO 
Roy Moulto 
Rtieaithes ivoctor 1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 











| KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

















THE BANGOR HOUSE In New York—It’s 
HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE Long famous for excellent meals and home- HOTEL McALPIN 


like atmosphere. Located at the center of 


a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- r 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at John J. Woelfle, Mer. 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New Broadway at 34th Street 


England's finest links. 























KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 
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KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
"Home of Norwood Club”’ 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 








DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


























Canadian National Railways Hotels 





. Ottawa, Ont. . . . . Chateau Laurier 
Oklahoma Biltmore KIWANIS HOTELS Edmonton, Alb. . . . The Masdonald 
Hotel Saskatoon, Sask. . . . The Bessborough 


Port Arthur, Ont. . Prince Arthur Hotel 














OKLAHOMA CITY Netherland-Plaza Adolphus Brandon, Manitoba . Prince Edward Hotel 
600 ROOMS EACH WITH BATH Cincinnati Oy Dallas Halifax,N.S. . . . . The Nova Scotian 
$2.50 Up _ 
HOME OF KIWANIS CLUB Nicollet Van Cleve ee a 








Minneapolis Dayton 





ahaiasecitamcesniiemseenosiepeimmntniasty | 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
Going to Philadelphia? -- that means the MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD Ralph Hitz, President 





























MODERATELY PRICED CENTRALLY SITUATED e ° . 
sich i " tte Where Kiwanis Meets in 
aude H. Bennett, anager | ege 
|| Canadian Pacific Hotels 
In Houston—Texas eee] ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. . . largest 
- it’s the hotel in the British Empire . . . on the shores of 
| Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
RICE HOTEL [|| CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec... like a 
Te | castle from old France! Overlooking the mighty 
1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and sia St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
R. BRUCE CARTER, Manager | Kiwanis luncheons. 
Kiwanis Headquarters ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 
Luncheon Every Wednesday . .. modern and fireproof... with 460 delightful 








rooms. Headquarters for TuesdayKiwanisluncheons. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina... parks 
and tree-lined boulevards greet you from its win- 
dows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 


“ a | HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary . . . 486 spacious, 
CENTER OF EVERYTHING modernly furnished rooms. Monday luncheon 


IN SANANTONIO headquarters for Kiwanis. 
HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B. C.... 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 
Club luncheons every Thursday. 
~ ¥ EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B.C. 
~~ ae ...on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
sar ner Harbor. . . in Canada’s Ever- 
2 Le G wa M Tr € R. green Playground. Headquarters for 


Completely Air-Conditioned A. M. ‘‘Artie’’ Compton, Mg. Dir. Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 



























CIRCULATING ICE WATER 
SERVIDOR IN EVERY 
* ROOM * 


4 FINE RESTAURANTS 






In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 






























Air-Conditioned Comfort! 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


From $2 per person double KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 
F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 12:15 Each Monday 











MILWAUKEE 


NUECES HOTEL ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS THE KIWANIS CLUB 


of Milwaukee 


Vhey mis be good 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


| Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 

















Q.—Our by-laws provide for notice 
to the club membership before a new 
member can be elected to membership 
by the Board. We are now confronted 
with a problem that if a member casts 
a blackball against a certain proposed 
individual without any adequate men- 
tion or reason, is it proper for the Board 
to exercise its jurisdiction in spite of 
the one objection? (Club President) 

A.—It is not only proper but abso- 
lutely essential that the Board should 
act. It is in no way required to turn 
down the application unless the objec- 
tions presented are beyond the personal 
basis of one individual. 





MEN 
ONLY 











Q.—Is it proper to make a lady of 
this city an honorary member of our 
club? (Committee Chairman) 

A.—No. The By-Laws of Kiwanis 
are very definite that the membership 
in the organization, regardless of 
whether it is active, reserve, privileged, 
or honorary, shall be limited to men. 





Q.—What are the minimum number 
required for an inter-club visit or the 
minimum advance notice to be given for 
such visits? (District Chairman) 

A.—Answering the first part of your 
question, I would say that whether or 
not a meeting is an inter-club meeting 
is not determined by the number in at- 
tendance. An inter-club meeting is one 
for which plans are made by two or 
more clubs, dates are set, and the clubs 
involved promote the meeting, doing 
everything in the planning to have a 
good representative attendance from 
the clubs involved. Should a _ severe 
blizzard occur so that only a few from 
each of the clubs attended, such a result 
would not in any way affect the stand- 
ing of the meeting as an inter-club 
meeting. 

There is no minimum advance notice 
to be given. 


Q.—Should we extend privileged 
membership to include others than 
those physically unable to be present 
regularly? (Club President) 

A.—It seems to me that you do not 
thoroughly understand the basic prin- 
ciples of privileged membership. It 
is not to improve the attendance aver- 
age of the club nor primarily to care 
for individuals that are sick. The pro- 
vision covers those who have retired 
from business and, therefore, cannot 
be classified in active membership, and 
those who have been members for ten 
years, who are vitally interested in the 
club but because of certain conditions 
desire to be relieved of the strict at- 
tendance provisions of active member- 
ship. It might, of course, include an 
individual whose health would not per- 
mit him to attend regularly. However, 


you need to give a broader interpreta- 
letter 


tion than your indicates you 


have. 





Q.—Is it possible to take out a life 
membership in Kiwanis by applying to 
Kiwanis International? (Member) 

A.—No. There is no provision for 
life membership. Sometimes clubs as a 
gesture have issued so-called honorary 
life memberships, but such life mem- 
berships have no standing under the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the organ- 
ization. 


Q.—I have always been under the 
impression that the Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws provided that any pro- 
posed member before he is accepted by 
the Membership Committee and Board 
of Directors should be acceptable to the 
member in that classification. Is this 
correct? (Past President) 


A.—No. The Standard Form for 
Club By-Laws provides that the pro- 
posal for membership shall be passed 
upon by the Classification and Member- 
ship Committees and the Board of Di- 
rectors. The plan you suggest would 


make it possible for an individual to 
block the membership of another man 
when perhaps his objection would be 
purely personal. 
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Challenge of the Demo- 
cratic Way of Living 
(From page 507) 


an absolute monarchy. When only the 
aristocrats were educated you had a 
feudal, aristocratic organization of so- 
ciety. Knowledge, education, has al- 
ways been power. It was once for the 
few. Later it was for the many. To- 
day we are committed to the theory 
that knowledge is not merely for the 
many or the mass but is for every 
single citizen, and that along with it 
goes universal participation in our 
common life. Every day the ordinary 
man has to make decisions because he 
sees them thrust upon him on the white 
ways of his cities, in the advertising 
columns and the news columns of his 
newspaper, on his radio, decisions as 
between this and that, between this 
great policy and that, and from time 
to time through the making of public 
opinion, through these great service 
clubs and other of the agencies of our 
common life, we do make the public 
opinion that rules the nation. And 
that is made up of the opinion of all of 
the people who have been educated 
and must participate. 


The Challenge of Leadership 


How in the world, with universal 
participation, with no longer an aristo- 
cratic class from which you draw your 
leaders, are you going to develop the 
kind of leadership that is needed in a 
challenging, changing time like ours? 
The word “govern” is an old Latin 
word meaning to steer a ship. If there 
is still one man who is the absolute 
master of the people who serve under 
him and the people who are with him, 
even today, it is the captain of a great 
ocean liner. We never yet have pro- 
posed that an ocean liner should be 
run by a committee of the passengers 
or by a soviet organization of the 
crew. We still commit the terrific 
responsibility of passengers, crew and 
the ship itself, to a man who has come 
up from the ranks through long train- 
ing, and who is finally and until the 
radio came into existence was the abso- 
lute master during the passage across 
the sea, of all of the people within 
that ship. .You cannot organize so- 
ciety that way. A ship making its trip 
from one port to another is not quite a 
fair illustration of the “ship of state,” 
and yet it has something of the same 
necessities upon it. How to get lead- 
ers democratically, how to enlist the 
competent and the expert in the busi- 
ness of government, how to see to it 
that every man and every woman as 
soon as they have gained something of 
a competency and some powers of 
leadership shall be ashamed unless they 
give to public affairs of their com- 
munities and their states and their na- 
tion something back of what the op- 
portunities of American life have given 
to them! The challenge of leadership 
is far greater in a democracy then 
it can possibly be in an autocracy 
such as these dictators have today. 
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Rugged individualism and anarchical 
individualism are dead. Democracy at 
its highest and best means the good 
life for all. 

There will be an increasing role for 
the state in the economic life. Make 
no mistake about it. Your theme of 
this convention is one of the best tests 
of the democratic way of life, “building 
better communities.” Your own objec- 
tives make one’s own community the 
environment for intelligent, aggres- 
sive, serviceable citizenship, friendly 
understanding among all citizens, serv- 
ice to under-privileged children, voca- 
tional and other guidance to boys and 
girls, which is the finest service that 
an international fellowship like this 
can render to the maintenance of the 
democratic way of living. 

There is no democratic organization 
in the country that could do better 
than to adopt the Objects of Kiwanis 
if it desires to maintain among its 
own membership and in its commun- 
ities the democratic way of life. Presi- 
dent Wilson, just before the close of 
the war, put it this way: “The sum 
of the whole matter is this: That our 
civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. It 
can be saved only by becoming per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ and 
being free and happy by the practice 
which springs out of that spirit. Only 
thus can discontent be driven out and 


all the shadows lifted from the road 
ahead.” cae a ek 


There is an old Chinese proverb 
that runs like this: “There is no use 
of developing a thousand-league horse 
unless you develop a thousand-league 
man to ride it.” Our civilization has 
given us innumerable thousand-league 
horses. The problem of every educa- 
tional institution, of every service or- 
ganization, is whether we can develop 
thousand-league men and women who 
first of all will have some understand- 
ing of the world in which they live, will 
have energy to play their part and 
train themselves to the changing con- 
ditions of their life, who will have the 
integrity and the character and the 
industry to make themselves real lead- 
ers of men and true followers of other 
men in other fields, in other worlds. 
The problem of our time is not the 
problem of creating more thousand- 
league horses. The problem of our 
time is the problem of developing 
thousand-league men and women to 
ride, to control, to master, to direct, 
these thousand-league horses. If we 
can develop that type of leadership, 
notwithstanding the fact that this is 
the most difficult and complicated 
world in which men ever tried to live, 
it also is one of the most wonderful 
possibilities of usefulness and of hap- 
piness in which human beings were 
ever privileged to live and to labor. 


The Indianapolis Convention 


(From page 465) 


District Dinners 

District dinners on Tuesday evening 
were as important a part of the con- 
vention as ever. The dinners started 
at six-thirty and were finished in time 
for the men and their wives to attend 
the reception and ball. Special speak- 
ers from the International Board of 
Trustees visited the dinners and mu- 
sical entertainment was allotted by 
Chairman Arnold of the International 
Committee on Music. 

Three affairs not solely classified as 
business or entertainment but contain- 
ing features of both classifications 


were especially impressive. All Ki- 
wanis Night with a fine program of 
music and an address by United States 
Senator Claude Pepper, Kiwanian of 
Tallahassee, Florida, carried on the fine 
traditions which have made of this fea- 
ture one of the finest convention activi- 
ties of Kiwanis. There was a Fellow- 
ship Luncheon held on Wednesday with 
a record number in attendance and all 
seated in one tremendous room at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. Albert Ken- 
nedy Rowswell with his humorous ad- 
dress “Laughing at the Clouds” was 
the speaker. Probably the greatest and 











Phil Maxwell, master of ceremonies for ‘‘Kivanities,’’ Charlie Wilson, comedian, and Morey Amster- 


dam who “‘stopped the show.’ 
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most representative inter-club meeting 
in Kiwanis history. Then on Wednes- 
day evening at the Columbia Club there 
was the dinner for Past International 
Officers, splendidly attended and pre- 
sided over by Past International Presi- 
dent William J. Carrington. 

Some folks deserved a vast amount 
of credit for making the wheels go 
around so noiselessly and so efficiently. 
A great many of these were behind the 
scenes. One could easily appreciate 
what an important part the Music 
Committee played, how well the local 
committees functioned, how fine a job 
the Boy Scouts did and then there was 
every evidence that the Credentials 
Committee Chairman, J. Ralph Fenster- 
maker of Indianapolis, the Resolutions 
Committee Chairman, Phil McCaughan 
of Long Beach, California, the Elec- 
tions Committee Chairman, Day Fezler 
of Oklahoma City, the Sergeant at 
Arms, Al Teninga of Roseland, Chi- 


cago, and the General Convention 
Chairman of the Indianapolis club, 


Murray H. Morris, were taking their 
jobs and their responsibilities most 
seriously. Anyone who knows anything 
at all about Kiwanis club functioning, 
and that includes every member of 
every Kiwanis club, knows that things 
do not just happen, that the smooth 
operation of a club meeting or an In- 
ternational convention depends upon 
the careful planning, the hard work 
and the willing acceptance of respon- 
sibilities by those in charge. The In- 
dianapolis Convention was a success 
for the reasons just noted. 

No story of the Indianapolis Con- 
vention could possibly be complete 
without mention of the magnificent co- 
Operation of the Kiwanians of the In- 
diana District. Under the governor- 
ship of the man all who attended the 
convention will know as “Bridge” 
Abrams, regardless of the fact that 
his first name is Marshall, and H. H. 
Dittbrenner, (“Ditt” to the boys who 
met him), chairman of the district 
Attendance Committee, representation 
was just naturally all that they had 
hoped for or even remotely expected. 
Indiana did itself as proud with its reg- 
istration as with its hospitality. 

It was a great convention, the most 
largely attended since the one in At- 
lantic City in 1930, a convention of en- 
tertainment and inspiration, a conven- 
tion enjoyed by men and women and 
one where the “breaks” came from the 
very first evening when the wind 
switched and the black clouds blew away 
and stayed away, making all scheduled 
and programmed out-of-doors events 
possible of handling without substitu- 
tion of locations. 

And when Cope Callen turned over to 
F. Trafford Taylor of St. Boniface, 
Manitoba, Canada, the gavel, making 
Trafford the International President 
and putting himself in the office of Im- 
mediate Past President, there ended a 
convention that will be remembered for 
its Hospitality, its Friendliness and its 
Sincerity and for the appropriateness 
of the convention theme, “Kiwanis 
Builds Better Communities.” 
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you vote, for you will have justified the 
confidence that I have, that your clubs 
have, and that you yourselves have ina 
thinking, informed, and _ responsible 
electorate, in an intelligent, aggressive, 
and serviceable Kiwanis citizenship. 
The responsibility is yours—will you 
accept it? 


The Progress of Kiwanis 

It is appropriate that I say some- 
thing of the general condition of Ki- 
wanis as I have had opportunity to ob- 
serve it and to sense it through district 
conventions, inter-club meetings, club 
meetings and meetings with officers in 
20 of our 29 districts. Out of that ex- 
perience have come some definite con- 
clusions, 

Membership increase in Kiwanis has 
been gained by careful selection and the 
maintenance of our highest standards. 
I can observe no let-down in our re- 
quirements of quality membership. 
Everywhere, without exception, I have 
been deeply impressed by the outstand- 
ing types of manhood that make up the 
cross-section of our Kiwanis family. 
Of course that includes the ladies as 
well. I am proud, as you are, to be a 
member of an organization that is 
made up of such splendid citizens. 

My impression is that more attention 
is being given to the matter of bring- 
ing younger men into Kiwanis—a 
healthy sign. Some of us that still con- 
sider ourselves young have been in Ki- 
wanis for 15 or 20 or more years. We 
cannot go on forever, we dare not be- 
come a mutual-admiration society with 
self-imposed exclusiveness, we must see 
to it that the future of Kiwanis and 
Kiwanis usefulness is insured by the 
introduction of younger men, and I am 
happy to say that we are doing that 
very thing. 

The definite conviction is mine, and 
I know it is shared by others, that Ki- 
wanis enthusiasm was never higher 
than it is today. I do not mean a frothy 
enthusiasm, the boisterous exuberance 
of adolescence, but the dynamic, for- 
ward spirit of manhood. There is a 
belief in the “worthwhileness” of Ki- 
wanis and in the need for and the effec- 
tiveness of its service; a recognition of 
the fundamental spiritual foundation 
of our organization and the opportuni- 
ties for usefulness afforded by a pro- 
gram based upon such a foundation. 
The appreciation of the extent of these 
opportunities and of the potential en- 
ergy inherent in Kiwanians as individ- 
uals and in groups, is giving our mem- 
bership a new vision that creates a 
genuine, lasting enthusiasm. I repeat, 
Kiwanis enthusiasm was never higher 
than it is today. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and I 
believe part of the reason for our high 
level of enthusiasm lies in the impetus 
of our activities and in the response to 
Secretary Parker’s appeal for a greater 
individual participation in these activi- 
ties. Our five objectives, continued now 


(From page 457) 


for several years with nothing but 
slight changes in wording, are being 
worked on by more and more clubs and 
members. Especially noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the general response to the 
challenge for additional service in the 
broad field of public affairs which was 
given specific emphasis by the Board’s 
approval of the recommendation of its 
Committee on Objectives that a pro- 
gram of Public Affairs Activities be set 
up. I have the dream that Kiwanis 
shall be known not alone as a service 
club, where the word “service” usually 
connotes work of a philanthropic or 
eleemosynary nature, but as a civic 
club interested and active, collectively 
and individually, in everything that 
makes for a broader and finer commu- 
nity life. There is no desire on my 
part to lessen our service work as in- 
cluded in our objectives; let us rather 
increase it, for it will always be need- 
ed. But as we “render additional serv- 
ice” in the field of public affairs, we 
can enlist the aid of every Kiwanian, 
we can extend our Kiwanis influence 
throughout our entire community. I 
rejoice that Kiwanis clubs are going 
forward on this line. 

It is encouraging to note increasing 
recognition of an underlying function 
of Kiwanis, namely, the development 
of leaders and leadership. In some 
ways our whole program of Kiwanis 
service may be judged not merely on 
the results secured measured in terms 
of activities but by the extent to which 
we develop community leaders. 


Leaders Not Commanders 

We work and we live codperatively, 
not as individuals. A community has 
its life in common, influenced positively 
or negatively by every individual. The 
problem of the community is to lift it- 
self by its own bootstraps to a higher 
level of useful living and equality of 
opportunity. Such a problem is solved 
by leaders and not by commanders. 
Says Ordway Tead in his book, “The 
Art of Leadership,” “Leadership is the 
art of influencing people to codperate 
toward some goal which they come to 
find desirable.” What can be a finer 
outcome of Kiwanis experience, whether 
of official leadership in a club or 
groups of clubs, of personal service in 
boys’ and girls’ work or on a Public 
Affairs Committee, than the production 
of a civic leader who can influence 
friends, neighbors and fellow-citizens 
to codperate toward a common goal and 
even to aid them to desire higher goals. 
What finer training ground for the 
preparation and inspiration of such 
leaders than Kiwanis itself. What finer 
proof of the value of Kiwanis training 
for leadership than to find Kiwanians 
actively taking the lead in every good 
cause in their own home towns. Yes, 
we are catching the vision of new op- 
portunities that await us right in our 
own back yard. The day is coming— 
has already come in some communities 


—where the Kiwanis button is not 
alone a mark of membership in a serv- 
ice club, but the insignia of a real 
leader, an unselfish leader, who is lit- 
erally building himself into the life of 
the community. 

We all have occasion to rejoice in the 
high level of enthusiasm that obtains 
throughout our organization. Isn’t it 
great to have a part in such a glorious 
program? 


The Indianapolis Convention 


Now for the immediate present. The 
Indianapolis Convention is actually in 
session. We are here for four days of 
business, education and inspiration, all 
tempered with a moderate amount of 
pleasure and a great amount of price- 
less fellowship. From the convention 
we hope to gain definite results that 
will insure for Kiwanis continued 
growth and permanent values. 

There is a convention theme, as you 
have noticed, “Kiwanis Builds Better 
Communities.” Around this theme the 
Convention Program Committee has 
built the details of the convention ses- 
sions. To that central theme our atten- 
tion is to be continuously directed in 
the expectation it may be so impressed 
on our minds and hearts as we receive 
these messages of education and in- 
spiration, as we discuss Kiwanis activi- 
ties in the conferences, as we cast our 
ballots, as we share in the fellowship 
of these happy days, that we may gain 
a permanent concept of the high privi- 
lege that is ours and strive to have a 
personal part in translating that theme 
into an actuality. 

This convention, as have those of 
other years, provides the opportunity 
for all of us to get a picture of what 
Kiwanis really is, of the cross-section 
of Kiwanis personnel, of what other 
clubs are doing. Whether it be your 
first International Convention, or your 
twenty-first, it will send you away with 
heightened enthusiasm, with greater 
education, and with deepened and re- 
newed inspiration. You will have a 
consciousness of the seriousness of pur- 
pose that permeates our organization. 
You will know that many are devoting 
their lives to sacrificial service. You 
will appreciate as never before that 
Kiwanis is a vital force in the commu- 
nity life of more than 1900 towns and 
cities in Canada and the United States, 
and that its influence extends beyond 
municipal boundaries and is projected 
into the national lives of our two coun- 
tries. Yes, Kiwanis Builds Better Com- 
munities, and it can build them still 
better if you will accept the implied 
challenge and give of yourself, your 
time, your talents, to community build- 
ing. Kiwanis is a coéperative task that 
challenges the best in you and the best 
in me, that calls us to active partner- 
ship in this job of building, that joins 
us with God in making a better world. 

Just a minute or two after your train 
leaves Camden, New Jersey, on its trip 
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to the coast resorts of south Jersey, 
you pass on your left the Annex to the 
Camden County Court House, completed 
some five or six years ago. You can 
easily read, as I have read many times, 
the inscription on the south wall: “In 
a dream I saw a city invincible.” 

Yes, a city invincible! Invincible be- 
cause it has no under-privileged chil- 
dren; invincible because of intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship; 





invincible because of a friendly under- 
standing among all citizens; invincible 
because every boy and every girl has 
an equal opportunity; invincible be- 
cause public office is a sacred trust; in- 
vincible because of leaders who give 
themselves to community service. 

Yes, Kiwanis Builds Better Commu- 
nities and you and I can share in the 
building. 

“In a dream I saw a city invincible.” 


The Kiwanis Building 


(From page 461) 


that element of steadfastness, as 
over against the quick and complete 
changeliness of the people today. We 
go everywhere. We are in a hurry. 
Things are rapidly changing. We do 
not stop to ask “why—what or when.” 
In the midst of all of this, a building 
that is set upon the granite foundation 
of Faith and upon which we are erecting 
these stories of Goodness—of Knowl- 
edge—of Self-Control—and men must 
not quickly depart or be plunged in- 
to some other adventure. It takes a 
long time to build a pyramid. It takes 
a long time to build a Boulder Dam. 
It takes a long time to harness the tide 
of the mighty Columbia at Coulee, 
Washington. But, it takes a longer 
time to build into the nerve and fibre 
and mind and heart of men those quali- 
ties that make for Steadfastness, that 
will not be easily swept off their feet, 
that will make them as rocks of Gi- 
braltar that when the surging tides of 
opposition and criticism and men lose 
their heads and all about them seem to 
be froth and foam, Kiwanians must 
develop a story in their building which 
will stand in the cyclones of men’s 
whims and wishes and selfish greed, 
must stand the tornadoes of hate and 
anguish and selfishness. They must 
stand the soft breezes of flattery and 
seduction until men steadfast in their 
purpose shall go on toward the com- 
pletion of the Kiwanis Building, at the 
corner of Fellowship and_ Service 
Streets. 

The elevator lifts us to another 
story, the sixth. On this story we find 
a very interesting label . . . the old 
time architect named it ‘‘Godliness.” 
The modern architect says “Piety” is 
better. Whatever the story is, it is very 
important to have this in a Kiwanis 
Building. Let’s call it “Godliness.” 
That is an abbreviation of “God Like- 
ness.” It is to say, when men become 
Steadfast in their purposes, exercising 
Self-Control, Knowledge, Goodness and 
build upon Faith in the Eternal God, 
that they have a likeness to Him from 
whom and for whom they are named. 
There are in this audience many min- 
isters and many church members of 
various denominations. It is important 
that you know that in this Kiwanis 
Building there is a story labeled for 
you and for what you stand. It could 
not be placed earlier in the building, 
because we were not ready for it, but 





having gone through the processes of 
Faith, Goodness, Self-Control, Patience 
or Steadfastness, when a man gets that 
far he is getting to be somewhat like 
his Creator. So it is important that this 
story shall be in the Kiwanis Building. 
Not a one of us but believe that the 
Great Eternal first Cause back of all 
that is, one personal God to whom we 
can come and in whom we believe, and 
regardless of our various branches of 
faith and approach to Him, still we 
must have in our Kiwanis Building 
“God Likeness.” This should not be a 
neglected story in the Building that 
men only pass by and no one ever ¢alls 
on the elevator “let me off at the sixth 
floor.”’ It ought to be the place where, 
before the luncheon and after, men 
would meet and oftentimes between 
time they would meet their friends for 
quiet, calm conversation upon the fact 
that after all, all life is from God and 
is in God and is headed toward Him. 
Men should not seek a reason to be un- 
godlike. If the God whom we preach 
and whom we love is one of love and 
fatherhood and concern for the welfare 
of His children, then why should not 
men with ideals such as Kiwanis prints 
in the constitution and objectives, why 
should not such men want to be God- 
like? Sometimes men are afraid of the 
word “Piety.” It is a step beyond the 
word “Goodness.’”’ It is a story above, 
but there is no reason why a Kiwanian 
should not be a Godlike man, why a 
Kiwanian’s children should not find in 
him something to remind them of the 
kindness and goodness of God. A Ki- 
wanis club which deals with children, 
children who need the touch of a hand, 
a physician’s hand, children who need 
the kindly word of some one who can 
give the encouragement... every time 
a Kiwanis club does that kind of thing, 
it is Godlike. When you take from 
some little home some under-privileged 
child, with a deformed and dwarfed 
body, you minister to that child and 
pay the bill, I tell you, Fellow Ki- 
wanians, that is being Godlike. That 
story ought to be kept polished in every 
club. It ought to be the one out of 
which the banner of the Red Cross 
would hang, as God ministers to the 
needs of society and of mankind, so 
does this Kiwanis club stand for those 
things. Godliness is a great story in the 
Kiwanis Building at the corner of Fel- 
lowship and Service Streets. 
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We are approaching the top. Once 
more the elevator lifts us and we find 
emblazoned upon the wall as the door 
opens, in letters of gold, this phrase. 
This story is labeled “The Spirit of 
Brotherhood.”” The old-time architect 
called it Brotherly Kindness. The word 
is beautiful. The modern day says “The 
Spirit of Brotherhood.” The Kiwanis 
club must stand for that. There must 
be a story in the building that says “‘we 
believe in the Spirit of Brotherhood... 
we are not devisive, we bring men of 
various trades and professions together 
and when we are together we are broth- 
ers. Those things that separate us, 
those titles that tend to divide one 
group from another, all of that is gone, 
we are just brothers and Jim and Jack 
and John and Joe and the rest of us are 
there as brothers of one great family. 
It is a gloriously, beautiful thought 
that in the spirit of brotherhood we 
have a concern for the welfare of every 
other brother. This Kiwanis Building 
becomes the center of activity and the 
place of admiration of all the citizens 
of the town when the Kiwanis Club 
really shows the Spirit of Brotherhood 
to every one who needs brothering in 
the entire community, even going be- 
yond the bounds of Kiwanis member- 
ship, but in true Kiwanis spirit, being a 
brother to every unbrothered soul... .” 
Kiwanis stands on the corner of Fel- 
lowship and Service Streets in every 
town, every city, seeking to inject into 
men the Spirit of Brotherhood, which 
shows a brotherly attitude to every 
man, who is willing to be brothered. 
There is a point in that, that men must 
be willing to be brothers before we can 
really show them the Spirit of Brother- 
hood. In this marvelous building we 
have ample room for the development 
of all of these graces and talents which 
the infinite Father has put into the 
hearts of men and in the expression of 
the ideals of Kiwanis as set forth in 
our objectives, none is more important 
than the Spirit of Brotherhood, mag- 
nified in the right and proportionate 
degree. 

There remains yet one story and the 
roof garden which we are to visit in 
this magnificent Building of Kiwanis. 

We take our elevator again and we 
step out into the corridor of a magnifi- 
cent room ... spacious, beautiful, rest- 
ful, intriguing . . . we ask what the 
name of this top story is... we are 
told it is “Love.” Love. What a 
strange story for a Kiwanis Building! 
Does it mean that civic club has a place 
in its program for this word? Aye. 
Wherever there is a human being, the 
greatest power the human being 
possesses is love. And the greatest 
need of the human heart is love. Not 
the sentimental nonsense, which is 
sometimes labeled love, but I refer to 
that great compelling force which has 
been revealed to us as the climax of all 
the beautiful characteristics and quali- 
ties of God... love. Fellow-Kiwanians, 
your building should keep this story in 
beautiful condition. It is for the love 
of mankind that we spend one day each 
week together. It is because of our 
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love for little children that we are here. 
It is because of our love to do some- 
thing good and worthwhile that we find 
ourselves members of this club, paying 
our dues, attending our meetings and 
serving on committees. If we have the 
Spirit of Brotherhood, it isn’t hard to 
develop the Spirit of genuine Love, a 
love which will not only encircle our 
own heart, but take in our neighbors. 

It is this noble, crowning story of 
the Kiwanis Building that calls atten- 
tion of passersby as they lift their eyes 
skyward to see the beautiful cornice, 
the magnificent attractiveness of this 
top story and the symmetry of all the 
stories beneath, kept and protected by 
the sublime influence of the Love story 
on the top, which permeates the God- 
likeness, the Self-Control, the Stead- 
fastness, and on down to Faith and like 
steel ribbons binds together the entire 
building, because Love predominates 
and overshadows all. Whatever else we 
may have, if we have not Love for the 
cause to which we give ourselves, noth- 
ing else can really help. 

It is said that long years ago, a great 
chorus used to be assembled in Greece 
from all parts of the country and at the 
May Festivals they sang. They elected 
a man to go about and test the voices 
over the country, selecting those who 
should have place in this great chorus 
when the time came. When the hour 
arrived, and from all parts of the coun- 
try these selected voices came, they 
were then brought into the chorus and 
after rehearsals for a number of weeks 
they appeared. Then the marvelous 
music that thrilled great audiences of 
spectators and witnesses was heard. 


The man who had gathered these voices 
was the conductor, or as the Greek has 
it, the Choregister. He had brought in 
the voices, he had trained them and 
now he lifted the baton and at his every 
move, they responded in sweet strains 
of soft music, in the great crashing 
crescendo of the more challenging and 
martial type this man led. So it is with 
the materials that make up our Kiwanis 
Building. Gathering some from this 
heart and that life and yonder life and 
heart, we bring together under one 
roof, into one organization these men, 
each one having some particular con- 
tribution to make to the great harmony 
of the chorus, so that from it all there 
may come beautiful, sweet music 
people shall hear and be glad. So that 
your Kiwanis Building with every per- 
son contributing his part, not over 
much, but trained to subdue, remem- 
bering the other graces that need to be 
brought out and developed so that all 
make the beautiful harmony with no 
thought of jar upon the sensitive ear 
of the tenderest soul, so is Kiwanis in 
the community set to demonstrate the 
Spirit of Brotherhood, the Power of 
Love and Permanency of Faith in the 
lives of men. 

If you should desire to find these 
blue prints and you can secure a copy 
of the New Testament, in a book en- 
titled “Second Peter,” the first chapter, 
you will find there outlined by Kiwan- 
ian Peter, who was a great builder, 
plans and specifications for the erection 
of The Kiwanis Building in your com- 
munity, at the corner of Fellowship 
and Service Streets. 


Interviewing the World by Air in Ten Weeks 


(From page 474) 


Nazi dictatorship as they previously 
had been. “They seem not yet to have 
gotten to the point of quarreling with 
Hitler’s program for them which pro- 
gram has but one point, the bearing 
of children,” said Miss Le Cler. 

“The whole problem of Germany and 
its underlying psychological and eco- 
nomic weaknesses on which Hitler con- 
tinues to ride, even as he aggravates 
them, is a very deep one,” explained 
Miss LeCler, adding, “that is largely 
the cause of the restlessness and un- 
certainty found all over Europe.” 

From Berlin she air taxied to Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade and Sofia en route 
to Athens where she secured an in- 
terview with General John Metaxas, 
Greece’s busy Prime Minister. She 
asked him if he thought it might be 
necessary for Greece to have a dictator- 
ship and he evaded the answer. A few 
days later was brought about the coup 
which made Greece’s dictator. 

“I was glad to leave Europe finally,” 
said Miss Le Cler, “that tight, crowded 
little continent which promises noth- 
ing but trouble. Flying over it, from 


the air looking at those narrow little 
countries, shut in by their boundaries, 
one can see clearly the geographic, 


economic foundations that underly 
Europe’s continual unrest.” 

Over the Mediterranean she flew, 
landing in Alexandria for a tour of 
Africa. She flew over the Suez Canal 
into Palestine and on her journey 
looked down on Bethlehem, Jerusalem 
and the river Jordan, stopping briefly 
in Bagdad. “In all these parts of the 
East the rising reassertion of native 
populations,” she said, “is a significant 
factor that contradicts the submergence 
in the western dictatorships, showing 
that the democratic leaven and im- 
pulse is still the major impulse at work 
this world over.” 

In India she had an interesting in- 
terview with Mahatma Gandhi who 
said, during the strange luncheon they 
shared, “If untouchability is not eradi- 
cated Hinduism will go and if Hinduism 
goes India will perish. But it is being 
obliterated root and branch.” 

China, Japan and finally Honolulu 
brought the trip close to an end and 
after landing in Victoria, transferring 
to Seattle and thence back to Newark 
she completed the circle. She traveled 
22,000 miles in 22 countries. ‘““No one 
can travel the world today as I did,” 
she concluded, “seeing the troubles 
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and the tyrannies and the problems 
without a more devout belief in de- 
mocracy and a prayer that we here in 
America may sustain it.” 

After the luncheon the ladies were 
entertained with “An Hour of Music’”’ 
in the Scottish Rite Auditorium. 

A scene from Act 2 of Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly” was presented by 
Irene Heppner and Lenore Frederick- 
son of the Mu Phi Epsilon National 
Honorary Musical Sorority with the ac- 
companiment played by the sorority’s 
string ensemble. Organ selections 
were given by Frances Wishard. Other 
musical features were presented by 
the KDKA choralists, representing the 
Pittsburgh Kiwanis Club, piano selec- 
tions by Faye Jones, McAllen, Texas, 
representing nine “valley” clubs, vocal 
solos by Nellie Stuart with La Verne 
Jackson as her accompanist, represent- 
ing the Champaign-Urbana club, and by 
the Xylophone Ensemble representing 
the Richmond, Indiana, club. 


Resolutions Adopted 
at Indianapolis 


(From page 483) 


Xylophone Band, Richmond, Indiana 

Bill Romey and Adelaide Sudhoff, 
Richmond, Indiana 

Port Huron, Michigan, Band 

Elkhart, Indiana, Mothersingers 

Anne Kathryn Edwards, McAllen, 
Texas 

Faye Jones, McAllen, Texas 

Knightstown, Indiana, Soldiers and 
Sailors Home Band 

Lockland, Ohio, Valley Boys and 
Girls Band 

Nellie Stuart, Champaign, Illinois 

Clarence Reeves, Millville, New Jersey 

KDKA Ensemble, Pittsburgh Penn- 
sylvania 

Virgil Cassaday, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky 

Glen Stambach, Springfield, Missouri 

Texas-Oklahoma District Quartet, 
Dallas, Texas, and Oak Cliff, Texas 

The 12th District American Legion 
Auxiliary Bugle Corps, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Indianapolis Newsboys Band, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

Tommy Smith, Bowling Green Ken- 
tucky 

Jimmie Smith, Tujunga, California 

T. W. Badley, Astoria, Oregon 

Mary Anna Jenkins, Greenville, Ken- 
tucky 

Jesse Van Camp, Ashland, Kentucky 

Jack Wellbaum, Greenville, Ohio 

Helen Wilt, Greenville, Ohio 

Jimmie Alexander, Chicago, Illinois 

Paul Wykoff, Anderson, Indiana 

Stephen Foster Quartet, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Mount Carmel Band, Mount Carmel, 
Illinois 

Knightstown Accordion Quartet and 
Dancers, Knightstown, Indiana 

Jimmie Trimble, Terre Haute, In- 
diana 

Huntington, West Virginia, Quartet 
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Thomas L. Husselton, Atlantic City, 


New Jersey ; 
Johnny Nelson, Atlantic City, New 


Jersey 
Lillian Spoon, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey 
California’s Sweetheart, Laverne 


Lamb, San Francisco, California 
Fred Tangeman, Bluffton, Indiana 
Laverne Jackson, Champaign, Illinois 
Dale Young, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Philip Maxwell, Chicago, Illinois 
Morey Amsterdam, Chicago, Illinois 
Charlie Wilson, Chicago, Illinois 
And finally, by any other organiza- 
tion or organizations which have as- 
sisted or contributed to the success of 
the convention, including the transpor- 


tation and entertainment of our mem- 
bers and guests. 

To all of the individual clubs, dis- 
tricts, committeemen, and members of 
Kiwanis International who have con- 
tributed either directly or indirectly 
in their time, thought, effort or money 
to the success of this convention, 
and to any and all of the citizens of the 
district of Indianapolis who have con- 
tributed in any degree whatsoever to 
our comfort, entertainment or happi- 
ness, we express our thanks and appre- 
ciation. 

It is hereby directed that copies of 
this resolution be forwarded by the 
proper persons to all those parties re- 
ferred to or affected by the provisions 
of this resolution. 


International Friendship 


(From page 470) 


that policy. It is partly to explain that 
policy that I have come here today, and 
in order that you may explain it to your 
fellow Americans. 

Exporting electricity is not like the 
export of coal or flour or manufactured 
goods. It is the undertaking of a serv- 
ice. If we shove our power lines across 
the border to your cities we impliedly 
undertake to continue that service. Then 
if, in our necessity, we withdrew that 
service it might be an occasion of war, 
and we like you too well to furnish you 
with it. In other words, if you want 
to use our electricity you must do as 
Mark Twain’s neighbor had to do when 
he wanted to borrow Mark Twain’s 
lawnmower. Mark Twain said, “If you 
want to use my lawnmower, come and 
use it on my lawn.” If you want to 
use our electricity, let your companies 
hop over the border into Canada. You 
won’t lose anything in wealth. We have 
more of a common pool of wealth in this 
continent than you can readily imagine. 
Any wealth that an American creates 
in Canada will not be eventually detri- 
mental to his own land. 

The point I made at the beginning 
I make again in the light of these con- 
troversies. We may do things within 
our own borders which we have a right 
to do and which, incidentally, and pos- 
sibly without intent on the part of the 
one that is doing them, create economic 
disadvantage in the other country. The 
point is that we can do this without 
quarreling. Whenever we disagree we 
refer the issue to joint commission or 
to arbitration. Whatever the decision 
is we accept and abide by it. 

This is the example we have shown 
the world. It has promoted our own 
friendship. It has made the rest of the 
world just a trifle ashamed. If we can 
have more of such international action, 
if, by it, we can make the rest of the 
world a little bit more ashamed still, 
we shall do something to pacify this 
war-torn, anxious and desperately com- 
peting world. How can we do that? In 
the first place we must widen our friend- 
ship. We must, if possible, get rid of 


certain exclusions and of certain re- 
strictions against the free flow of one 
nation into another. 

There is nothing I like better than to 
tell an audience truths that they do not 
like. You Americans, who are in the 
majority here, are more inclined to ex- 
clusions than we are. We admit the 
useful American without question. 
Here you do not reciprocate. ... 

You also exclude our goods, but then 
we get back at you because we exclude 
yours. But from the standpoint of in- 
ternational peace, here we are not a 
good example of the world. We ex- 


Colonel Calder declares United States and Canada 
set an example for the world. 
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aggerate a fatal tendency. Every coun- 
try, today, however great or little, how- 
ever equipped or not for manufacturing 
production, however poor it may be in 
natural resources to manufacture with, 
has dreamed this dream: “I am going 
to sell to everybody and I am not going 
to buy from anyone.” You see that 
tendency all over Europe. It is the 
cause, the main cause, of the present 
apprehension of war and the present 
arming for it. The country that has 
no natural resources will fight to get 
them. The nation which is, as it thinks, 
unjustly excluded by high tariff walls, 
will fight to tear them down. I believe 
our standard of living is equal to yours. 
Consequently, I think we might offer 
the world the spectacle of freer trade, 
excluding neither the goods nor the 
trader. The further friendship and the 
further prosperity we would develop in 
our two countries by trade and inter- 
course without hindrance, might arrest 
the attention of the other nations of the 
world, and they might take pattern from 


us. ok * * * * 


There is another work that we have 
to do. You and we have to keep our 
common heritage. If we do not pre- 
serve it—let us be pharisaical now—we 
shall be as these nations whose trust 
in democracy has failed. In a recent 
map of Europe, east of the Netherlands 
and France, all the states were totali- 
tarian, except Czecho-Slovakia. All the 
others were, in fact, dictatorships, 
where nothing is permitted which is so 
easy to you and to me. We must keep 
this our freedom. Above all we must 
keep freedom of speech, which has made 
Great Britain and which has made 
America. 

Freedom of speech. 
pliment you. You recognize it better 
than we do. Just now we have one of 
our provinces passing laws on the prin- 
ciple that you can prevent an explo- 
sion by sitting on the explosive. What- 
ever you think of freedom of speech, 
don’t be afraid of it. No matter how 
great the extremist may be, don’t be 
afraid of granting it to him. 

I have read from a book published in 
1859 when you would think nobody had 
thought of Communism. “Communism,” 
says the author, “is as old as the world. 
It is an economic doctrine whereby the 
state becomes possessed of all the goods 
within the state that have exchange or 
consumption value for the purpose of 
holding them in trusteeship and dis- 
tributing them in fairness and equity 
so as to produce a maximum of happi- 
ness for everyone.” That is the ideal 
definition. I do not think anybody can 
object to it. On the other hand is an- 
archism, the belief of the powerful in- 
dividual that he can carry on without 
compulsory association. ... 

Well, that is the other end of the 
scale, you see, the individual who be- 
lieves himself so strong that he requires 
no association unless it is an association 
of which he is the apex. Now, as the 
author I am quoting said, “These two— 
Communism and Anarchism—have been 
fighting each other since the beginning 
of the world.” When there are times 


I have to com- 
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low as $1.00 for half-hour address, de- 
pending on type of speech wanted. In- 
formation free. Strictly confidential. g 
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FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. « 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 5% 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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VISIT 
COOL COLORADO'S 
PIKES PEAK REGION 


COLORADO SPRINGS CLUB 
Wednesday, Antlers Hotel, 12:15 p.m. 














Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F”’ 


HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL} 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











BEAUTIFUL HOSIERY—EXTRA WEAR. 5 PAIRS 
$1 (PR. 25c) FULfashioned 3 Prs. $1 (Pr. 39c) 
DIRECTCO KW221 W Broad, Savannah, Ga. 








AATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vermont 

For Christian Boys 6-19 
40 miles from Albany. Varied pro- 
gram of activity. Trips, Riding. Trained 
staff. Physician. Complete equipment. $17.50 
a week, 16th Season. Send for catalog. Her- 
bert K. Lorenz, Director, P. O. Box 424, 
Bennington, Vermont. Affiliated with Camp 

Woodland, Londonderry, Vt., for girls. 











OODLAND 


A Private Camp for 

Christian Girls 6-19 

Londonderry, Vt. 1700 ft. eleva- 
tion. All sports. Varied program. 
Comfortable equipment. Riding. 
Physician. Rate $17.50 a week. Send for cat- 
alog. Mrs. Herbert K. Lorenz, P. 0. Box 
424, Bennington, Vt. Kamp Kaaterskill for 












Boys, Pownal, Vt., affiliated. 








Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Lexington, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Congress, Chicago 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH HITZ, PRESIDENT 














of stress and the individual feels himself 
inadequate he shifts to the left, to Com- 
munism, in his helplessness. When 
prosperity comes back, he sticks his 
thumb in his armhole and forgets that 
we are all working together and that 
there is One over all who permits it. 
So he shifts to the extreme right of an- 
archism. But, says my author, “since 
the beginning of the world, thanks to 
the ordinary man, his saneness, his 
stolidity, his inertia, the world has kept 
along the middle channel.” 

We need the extremists. We need 
the red buoy on the left and the black 
buoy on the right in order that we may 
find the middle course. If you had only 
the black buoy on the right or the red 


| buoy on the left you wouldn’t know ex- 








| actly 





where the channel was. God 
bless the extremists. Let them talk. 
We won’t go to them but we will know 
where we are. 


You Are Invited to Winni- 
peg’s 20th Anniversary 


HE Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg is 

twenty years young this year and in- 
tends to let the world know about it. 
On September 17 and 18 a real cele- 
bration of this birth of Kiwanis in 
Western Canada is to be held. 

Those who attended the joint con- 
vention of the Minnesota-Dakotas and 
Western Canada Districts held in Win- 
nipeg in 1933 know what these Winni- 
peggers can do in the way of novel and 
outstanding entertainment. 

Arrangements are being planned to 
make this gathering an official welcome 
by our two districts, Minnesota-Dakotas 
and Western Canada, to International 
President F. Trafford Taylor, K. C. 
This provides an additional reason why 
this will be another red letter event in 
Kiwanis history. 

All Kiwanians are invited now. It is 
suggested that you arrange your plans 
so that you will be in Winnipeg, Sep- 
tember 17 and 18. Married Kiwanians 
are cordially invited to bring their 
wives. 


Kiwanis Riflemen at 
Camp Perry, Ohio 


August 21-September 11 

IWANIANS who are planning to at- 
tend the National Rifle Matches to 

be held at Camp Perry, Ohio, near 
Toledo, August 21 to September 11, are 
requested to notify Kiwanian Frank J. 
Schneller, Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, and indicate their 
willingness to join him in an applica- 
tion for authorization for temporary 
Kiwanis meetings during these matches. 
Some Canadian marksmen often at- 


| tend these matches to engage in friendly 
| international 


competition with the 


American teams. Therefore any Cana- 


dians who will attend should send their 
names also to Kiwanian Schneller. 
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Personals 


Kiwanis friends of Walter S. Sug- 
den, Sistersville, West Virginia, were 
gratified to learn recently of his eleva- 
tion to the office of Imperial Potentate 
of the Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. Walter was for 
many years a prominent Kiwanis work- 
er in the West Virginia District and 
was governor in 1924. 


A motor accident occurring near New 
Castle, Indiana, caused the death of 
William B. Williams, Jr., Secretary of 
the Montclair, New Jersey, club. Secre- 
tary Williams was returning to New 
Jersey with Mrs. Williams when the ac- 
cident occurred. Mrs. Williams, who 
was driving, was severely but not se- 
riously injured. 


Former International Trustee 
Charles S. Donley, a member of the 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, club, has had 
the honor of being elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce at the recent annual reor- 
ganization meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 


Kiwanians of Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, are rightly feeling very proud 
of one of their distinguished members, 
Lee Reineberg, former secretary of the 
club. Twenty years is a long time to 
have a perfect attendance record and 
that is just what Mr. Reineberg has ac- 
complished. 


Kiwanian Victor Diehm who is con- 
nected with Radio Station WAZL, Ha- 
zleton, Pennsylvania, was _ recently 
honored in that his photograph ap- 
peared on the front cover of “Hazle- 
ton Progress,” official publication of 
the Chamber of Commerce, with the 
following caption, “One of Hazleton’s 
major assets.” 


Past President Clarence H. Reeves 
of Millville, New Jersey, member of 
the International Committee on Music, 
was recently elected a member of the 
Millville City Commission as Director 
of Revenue and Finance. 


Kiwanian Kenneth R. Daviss of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, has been elected 
Vice President of the Manitoba Divi- 
sion of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association. Rev. John E. Rams- 
den has been elected Chairman of the 
Winnipeg Presbytery of the United 
Church of Canada. 


As the citizen who during 1936 “ren- 
dered the community the greatest serv- 
ice from a purely unselfish standpoint,” 
A. Nelson Yearick, Lewistown, Penn- 
sylvania, Fire Chief, was the recipient 
of the 11th Annual Kiwanis Service 
Award. He was especially praised for 
his work in organizing and directing 
rescue work during the March flood. 


Rev. E. Roy Hauser, past president, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, has had the 
honor of being elected to the presi- 
dency of the Allegheny Synod of the 
Lutheran Church. 
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District Convention 


Supplies Available 


Badges, bars and rib- 
bons may be secured 
by ordering direct 
from Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Materials 
are stocked and there 
can be immediate de- 
livery except when 
special printing is de- 
sired. 


METAL "K" TOP BADGE 












ACTUAL 
SIZE 




































Sisk. 





Gold plated, emblem in blue and white 

enamel including insert for name of in- 

dividual. 

In lots of 100 or more, each..................$0.13 
(Without ribbon) 


FANCY GOLD BAR 


Insert for name of individual. Pin clasp 

and ribbon attachment. 

In lots of 100 or more, each................$0.06 
(Without ribbon) 


CELLULOID BADGE TOP 





Blue and gold celluloid badge top, metal 

back, pin clasp and ribbon attachment. 

Panel slip for insertion of name card. 

I RIO I asic i ceccnnsrinemenienel $0.10 
(Without ribbon) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . 








New Glass Reflector 


Use these new weatherproof, red jeweled, reflecting emblems, firmly set in a beveled 
frame of stainless steel, on the cars of the host club members. They give helpful 
identification also to those driving to the convention. You can attach this safety 
device and membership identification to the rear license plate in three minutes. 
Nts OEMs cosh ities in en Co a a ot Ne a eee ee ae 50c 


PLAIN GOLD BAR 





Badge gold plated and blue enameled. 
Border and letters in gold, blue enameled 
ii background. 


eG Pas : ROO CPU COC scdceccnaccconccaenes $0.20 
Insert for name of individual. Pin 4 


clasp and ribbon attachment. 
In lots of 100 or more, each....$0.08 
(Without ribbon) 


EMBOSSED METAL BADGE TOP 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
RIBBONS 


Satin Faced—Printed to order, 
114x434, inches. Hem top. Can 
be made up in blue, white, yellow, 
red or green ribbon with gold, 
black or white lettering. 


Each, any quantity....................$0.05 





Blue and gold embossed light weight metal 
badge top. Pin clasp and ribbon attach- 
ment. Panel slip for insertion of name 
card, 

100 or more, each 


(Without ribbon) 


520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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PERFECTED ELECTRIC TUNING - AUTOMATICALLY 5 
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BYELECTRIC MOT 


ONLY MIDWEST’S DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY 
POLICY MAKES THIS AND OTHER SENSATIONAL 
FEATURES POSSIBLE ATAMAZINGLY LOW PRICES! 


ERE’S today’s radio sensation! No more dial twiddling—no 
30 DAYS more squinting—no more stooping when you tune a radio! 


Just touch an electric button (on top of radio) and its corresponding 


FREF station zips in ...and the dial STOPS ITSELF automatically on the 
station. All this happens in }4 second with Midwest Perfected 
ELECTRIC Tuning: (1) You touch button—electric motor speeds 
TRIAL dial towards corresponding station; (2) Colorful Bull’s Eye daris 
across dial and locates itself behind station; (3) As dial flashes to 
station, it ‘‘hunts’”’ back and forth for an 
instant—and_ stops itself and winks at exact 
center of resonance. Zip... Zip... Zip... you 
bring in 9 perfectly tuned stations in 3 seconds! 


20 TUBES FOR PRICE OF 10 


Why be content with an ordinary 10, 12 or 14-tube 
set, when you can buy a 20-tube Super DeLuxe 
ELECTRIC TUNING Midwest for the same 
money! It will surprise and delight you with its 
brilliant world-wide reception on 6 bands. You 
save 50%—and get 30 days free trial in your own 
home—when you buy direct from the factory at 
wholesale _prices. You are triply protected 
with Foreign Reception Guarantee, One-Year 
Warranty and Money - Back Guarantees. 


TERMS as owas *1.9°°A WEEK 


You havea whole year to pay for your Midwest on 
the easiest and most convenient credit terms. 
Never before have you been offered so much 
radio for so little money—and on such easy terms! 


Send for FREE 40-page Catalog! 


See for yourself that Midwest offers today’s 
greatest radio values! Write for new 1958 
F actory-To-You Catalog showing 40 pages fig 
of radios, chassis and features—in their 
natural colors. Select the one you like on 
30 days Free TRIAL in your own home. 


SERVICE MEN: 
Join nation-wide Midwest service 
anization. Writefor free details 






















The “Magic Mystic Brain” is just one of 101 
advanced features, many of them exclusive! 
It interprets your touch button signals and 
controls the electric motor. Nine 
contact fingers can be easily set 
to any stations you desire. 
Even a child can do it! 


MAGIC MOVIE DIAL 


Now, you can delight in the world’s 
finest six - continent overseas reception 
with a range of 12,000 and more miles 
(125 to 20,000 KC.) Note that chassis dial 
shows only broadcast band. Then flip 


ieee eerie manne PASTE COUPON ON I* POSTCARD...OR WRITE TODAY. 
MIDWEST RADIC 


CORPORATION 
I IR i E 
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REE catalog anc 
complete details of Address 
your liberal 30 - day 
Free trial offer. 


(Special offer and Town State 
re Mek OE 8 en reereeerne ns <9 = ese ees weaibe 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 1 when dealing direct User-AgentsMakeEasy ExtraMoney. CheckHere Cifor details # 
DEPT. CINCINMATI, GHID, U.S.A H withtactors by mail) C.CheckHerotr2toageGATTERYcamiog § 
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